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BROUGHT HOME TO HER. » | than mere confidence between me and you.” ling could see that her hands began to tremble. ! 

——:0:—— « Between us, mother! Ido not ask to wound «* Nothing that you ought to know, William, ae 

CHAPTER X. you, but is there nothing that has been kept , unless you are prepared to leave your mother } 

THE FAINT HEART. | back from me—nothing of the past that 1 ought | for ever, and herd with her enemies.” iH 

Yrs, from the depths of his proud nature, | to know ?” ee Hnemies ?--Oh, mother, can you, so gentle i 

William Sterling shrank from the plain duty! Mrs. Holt turned painfully white, and Ster- ' and so generous, ever have made enemies ?”’ i. 

which lay before him. But « Y es, my son, bitter, impla- i 
his mother must be informed 


cable enemies,who would never 

be content until they had q 

wrested from me the trust and H 

Jove of my son.” | 
«* Mother, that can neyer be 


of the mad act which had made 
Constance Hudson his wife. 
Hard as the task was, he set 

. forth to perform it. 
The young man knew well 


done.” | 
that he was preparing a cruel “You say this now.”’ i 
blow for that sensitive and «And forever; this earth 4 


proud woman. Tow could he 
present this unformed girl to 
her as a daughter-in-law, with- 
outa pang of bitter humiliation. 


1olds nothing so dear to Wil- 
liam Sterling as hismother. I } 
shall lose fait: in the angels 


when she becomes less than } 

The blood burned hotly in his that.” ; 
cheeks, as he felt the necessity Mrs. Holt leaned forward, ‘ 
of this step. He imagined bis and kissed her son with tearful : 


mother’s Jook of amazement as 
the unformed, self-sufficient 
girl was brought before her, 
arrogant, ignorant, and so quick 


eyes and quivering lips. 
* And you do not condemn ! 
me, as Iam for ever condemn- 


iL ing myself,” she said, lowering 
of resentment. How would | 
they meet? 1 A “ Condemn you, mother, how 


No princess of the blood royal 
had ever evinced more ambition 
for her son than this poor lady. 
The idea of his marriage state 
had been one of great solicitude 
with her. It seemed as if some 
hope which appertained to her 
old life, had wound itself about 
the young man in a way that 


Jee 


= 


should I? What have you 
dene that I should give you 
anything but love ?” 

«© T_T married Mr, Holt, took | 
half my life from you, and gave 
it to him.” } 

“ But not your love,—no one 
has ever taken that from me. 


her face and weeping outright. : 


made his marriage a matter of 
life and death to her. 

These thoughts, which pres- 
sed upon the bridegroom imme- 
diately after his marriage, 
made a coward of him; but he 
was honest as the day, and the 
very thought of concealment 
oppressed him. While the 
solemn marriage VOWS were 
warm upon his lips, he went to 
his mother resolved to confess 
everything, and relieve his soul 
from all deception. But he 
found Mrs. Holt in tears. Sor- 
rows that she would not speak 
of preyed upon her, and chilled 
the young man when he thought 
of the blow he had come to give. 

“Do not mind me, William,’ 
she said, turning the sigh that 
rose to her lips intoa sad smile. 
«So long as you love and give 
her your heart and your full 
confidence, there will always be 
hope for your mother,” 

«[ have always given you my 
confidence,” faltered Sterling, 
turning white and red under 
the secret he had come to di- 
vulge. I—I—” ae! 

“Yes, I know; but William, 
there must be something more 


As for the rest, so long as this 
man makes you happy—I have 
nothing to say against him.” 

s¢ William, [ was hard beset. 
Mr. Holt was very kind to us 
both. I was lonely, and 
was troubled with a kind of 
trouble that frightened me.” 

« Hush, mother, hush! One 
would think these words meant 
an apology to your own son. 
LI will not hear it, or allow the 
right of every human being to 
choose the happiness of love 
for his or her own self to be 
questioned. If you married 
Mr. Holt, loving him, it was 
your natural right; ifany other 
reason influenced you wholly 
or in part, I know well 
enough it was a sacrifice to 
your child, for which he 
should be grateful. It was 
not of Mr. Holt I was speak- 


Titers Fiolt looked up quickly, 

and wiped the tears from her 
eyes. 

«Then we will speak of no- 
thing else until God’s good time, 
my son. Trust your mother in 
the future, as you haye in the 
past, and in one thing 


er 
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give her more than trust. As you value the 
future—your own happiness and mine —form no 
attachments among the people with whom your 
life must for a time be spent. I have suffered 
much, William, but the blow that .strikes me 
down will come when you bring a wife to me, 
such as—as—a lady cannot take to her bosom. 
Never think of that,William, unless you desire to 
see me dead at your feet, or the most hopeless 
wretch that ever burdened the earth.” 

William Sterling checkad the words that had 
risen to his lips,with a thrill of pain that left those 
lips bloodless as marble. There was such pathetic 
earnestness in her voice, such intense pleading in 
her eyes, that the seeret he was about to speak 
fell back on his heart like the ashes of a quenched 
fire, bitter and burdensome, 

“T say this now, my son, because you are of a 
nature and an age, when one rash act might mar 
your whole life; there is a path before you, dark 
as it seems now, that God will open in his own 
time, which must be entered upon without 
burdens and without regret. Above all things, 
keep free both in mind and heart.” 

’ Sterling took the two hands which Mrs. Holt 
held towards him, and clasped them closely. 

“Mother, mother! I would give you my life,” 
he faltered. 

“‘ Not your life—only let me guide the present, 
that a noble future may be secured. I ask nothing 
more than that.” 

Still the young man clasped her hands, and was 
about to say words that he knew would smite her 
to the heart, but that moment the door opened, 
and he arose quickly, like a prisoner reprieved. 

After that interview, Sterling never found the 
courage to wound his mother with the truth. 
When William Sterling went back to his young 
wife, the mists of passions seemed to have fallen 
from his eyes, spite of his love which was half 
pity ; he saw how impossible it was to introduce 
her to his mother, until study and refining in- 
fluences had made her more worthy of that gentle, 
but proud lady’s regards. 

There was really no cowardice in this, but the 
young man could not bring himself to strike the 
blow which might absolutely kill his mother. He 
saw that her nerves were greatly shattered, that 
she shrank from all discussions involving the 
present or the past, and that she had some un- 
explained hope in the future, which a knowledge 
of his marriage would blast for ever. He literally 
dared not present Constance to her as his wife. 
No, the young man had not the courage to distress 
his mother with news like this, He would still 
keep the whole thing secret; would teach: this 
bright girl to subdue all that was low and coarse 
in her nature. Love must aid him in this good 
work. An intellect like hers, bright, vivid, 
and receptive, must, in the end, be capable of any 
degree of refinement. He had only to wait, 
work diligently in her behalf, trust to her warm 
heart and quick intellect for the rest, and all would 
be well in the end. 

Thus it was that the young man reasoned with 
his conscience, 


_—_ 


CHAPTER XI. 
* T]HE UNEXPECTED REVELATION, 


Luxe had not far to walk. People were going 
into the theatre in crowds. A feeling of sensitive 
shame seized upon him, the colour fled from his 
lips, and they quivered when he held out his 
flowers and attempted to speak. But he was 
brave, from a kind desire to prove himself of use, 


and moved in the thickest of the crowd, holding | 


up his lovely merchandise. One or two gentle- 
men answered his timid appeal sharply, and told 
him to stand out of the way ; at which he shrank 
back, with tears in his eyes, and longed to run 
home and never see a human face more. 

As he stood leaning against the wall, forlorn 
and disheartened, a young man entered the build- 
ing with a girl upon his arm, dressed in a showy 
fashion, but with an underlaying of poverty in 
her garments, that she attempted to cover by a 
dashing and jaunty ar, which seemed to defy 
criticism. ; 

The girl, seeing that several ladies had bouquets 
in their hands as they passed into the theatre, 
was seized with a desire for flowers herself, and 
seeing Luke standing by the wall, with his head 
bent over a basket of flowers hanging from his 
listless hand, turned that way. The boy stood in 
the shadow. and she was only Jed to him by a 
gleam of white and gold in his basket. 

“ See, see, there are some—there are Some !” she 
cried, addressing her companion, and dragging 
him rather roughly towards Luke. “ Oh mercy ! 
they are nothing but common things from the side 


of some road! What trash |” 


Here Luke lifted his eyes suddenly, and the 
light fell upon his face, 

“My gracious!” cried the girl, throwing up 
both hands and breaking into a laugh. “If it is 
not Luke—Luke Weeks ; did you ever !” 

Luke lifted his pleading eyes, and drew back in 
the shadows. a 

* Oh don’t—oh don’t !” he almost moaned. 

‘But how on earth came you here ?” 

“T—I thought they would not know me,” 
pleaded the boy. ‘ 

* But those ridiculous things are nothing but 
weeds that grow in the crooks of fences.” 

‘But so fresh—so lovely! Oh, please don’t say 
that. I know they are beautiful as you are.” 

“As IT am!” answered the girl, tossing her 
head in arrogant consciousness of it loveliness, 
“the idea!” 

“Come, come, as you do not care for the 
flowers, let us go,” said the young man, whe had 
been restless and evidently annoyed by the manner 
of his companion, “you forget that the house is 
filling up and we haye no secured seats.” 

“l'rue enough,” answered the girl, swinging 
herself back in the crowd and giving Luke a warn- 
ing glance over her shoulder as she added for his 
benefit, “now go home, go home and tell Rhoda 
not to have any more of this nonsense. _‘Ridicu- 
lous !” 

“Don't speak quite so loud,” whispered the 
young man, “you will break the child’s heart ; 
surely you did not mark the trouble in his eyes.” 

“Oh yes, I did. It isn’t the first time I brought 
it there, he’s just one heap of poetry and nonsense. 
But did you ever see such eyes !” 

‘There is but one pair of eyes that I ever care 
to remember,” answered the young man, bending 
his head low, and speaking ina tone that brought 
the bloom of a wild rose into the girl’s cheek. So, 
forgetting the flowers and the poor boy that held 
them in this sweet flatte:y, she moved on with the 
crowd, while Luke’s heart sunk like lead in his 
bosom. 

He grew weary and ashamed of holding out his 
basket, and dropping it partly behind him, was 
preparing to creep away, when a gentleman and 
lady stepped from a carriage, followed by a girl 
who was evidently the daughter. Her first glance 
fell upon Luke and his unlucky mcx -handise. 

‘Oh, papa! see how pretty! Stop! stop a 
minute, do!’ she cried out eagerly. 

“Do you want them, Dora? 

“Want them? Of course I do.” 

The gentleman smiled, and his wife laughed 
outright ; and turning to Luke, asked the price of 
his flowers. 

“TI don't know; if the young lady likes 
them—-—” 

The boy’s face was one glow of blushes. 

Dora took them, just as unmindful of the 
money as he was. 

“Oh! thank you, ten thousand times! See, 
papa, how lovely they are!” 

“ But the prico—how much, my boy ?”’ 

‘‘T don’t know—lI’d rather not, if you please.” 

«Oh, papa! what do you ask for? Give him 
lots,” whispered Dora. 

But while the gentleman was taking out his 
porte-monnaie, Luke attempted to lose himself in 
the crowd. After looking in that bright young 
face, he was ashamed of taking money. 

“Here! Here!” said the gentleman, following 
him up and thrusting some money into his hand, 
“Take that address, and bring a basket to my 
house twice a week.” 

“Three times,” said Dora, “three times, papa, 
please—and don't forget the address, little boy.” 

Luke took the money, and, hiding himself in 
the crowd, watched the lady and her daughter as 
they stood together, while the gentleman was at 
the ticket-office. ‘ 

‘There she goes,” he thought, as the plume of 
her dainty little hat disappeared through the 
door; “and she'll always remember me as the 
boy who took her money for the flowers that God 
gives to all.” 

Luke almost ran home, leaped up stairs, in 
breathless haste, and flung the money, which he 
had not looked at, into his sister’s lap. 

“Why, Luke, it’s a dollar—a whole dollar! 
Isn’t this famous?” she said, ‘ You precious, 
darling old boy!” 

Rhoda looked up for an answer, and was aston- 
ished to see that Luke had fallen upon a seat by 
the table, and, with his face buried in his folded 
arms, was crying passionately. 

Poor Luke had eried himself asleep long before 
Sterling and Constance came home from the 
theatre. The young man had become shy of 
spending so much time in that shabby parlour, for 
his marriage was yet unacknowledged, and the 
secret pressed heavily upon him. 


Constance bade him good night with some re- 
luctance. She had no conscientious scruples 
regarding the deception practised on her father, 
but had accepted the marriage without a thought 
of its consequences,and with as little consideration 
as she would have given to a morning walk. She 
loved the young artist with passionate vehemence. 
He was her only friend, her gentle and kind 
master, handsome, talented, earnest, and she felt 
the influence of these qualities without possessing 
the power to appreciate them. To her it was a 
grand step in life when she saw the golden ring of 
wedlock on her finger. The dignity of her own 

erson was enhanced; she longed to dress herself 


in white, crown herself with orange blossoms, and» 


make wedding calls on all tenants of the house, 
still she felt it no grievous wrong when Sterling 
suggested that she should wear the wedding ring 
abaut her neck, hid away in the folds of her dress, 
till his mother and her father should be informed 
of the step they had taken. One thing was certain, 
they were married, and all these triumphs must yet 
come to her. 

“ Remember,” she said, as Sterling held -her 
hand a moment, at parting, “‘we must go again 
one night this week. I do so love the theatre.” 

“ Yes,” he answered gently, “I will be sure to 
get seats.” 

Sterling turned from the door, and walked 
toward home, somewhat depressed in spirits ; for 
things had happened at the house that night 
whjch wounded his sensitive pride. The rude 
arrogance with which Constance had treated that 
gentle boy, with his flowers, had shocked him as 
before that rash ceremony no act of hers could 
have done ; besides this, she had accepted the 
staring homage of more than one man, who 
levelled his audacious eyes upon her beauty in a 
way that wounded and repulsed her husband. So 
he left her at the door, and wandered off, not 
thinking or caring what course he took. 

After awhile, the young man found himself in 
that part of the town which is desolate as a wilder- 
ness after the stores are closed and business is 
withdrawn. It was late at night, and he had 
unconsciously sought the quiet streets in order 
to arfange the painful thoughts that crowded on 
him. 

All at once he was aroused, almost startled, by 
the sound of voices down a cross street, where 
groups of people were swarming in and out, with 
an appearance of unusual interest. 

The young man turned listlessly, and went for- 
ward with the crowd. The sound of a voice in 
the interior of a house which opened on the street 
sent the blood back upon his heart. He pushed 
forward, urged his way to the door, and looked 
in, 

When Sterling left that crowd, and made his 
way into the street again, a marvellous change had 
fallen upon him. A revelation had been made, 
while standing in the shadow of that open door, 
which changed the whole aspect of his own con- 
duct. Heknew that the act, which he had deemed 
one of magnanimity, was violation of friendship, 
and a wrong which no power of his could atone 
for, 


CHAPTER XII. 
‘© AMEN.” 


Back of the Old Brick Church, in Fulton- 
street, a group of people had gathered, drawn 
there by a man’s voice in earnest, almost agonised 

leading, which came from the lecture-room, and 

ell upon the stillness of the night with a force and 
pathos that made every third man that passed turn 
aside and listen. 

After a little time, men came out of the cross 
streets and alleys, and crowded up to the church, 
like ghosts and shadows, drawn from their hiding 
places by a voice that was indeed crying aloud in 
the wilderness of a great city. 

The room behind that grim old church had long 
been known asa place of midnight prayer, and it 
was no unusual thing for men, women, and children, 
to gather under its shelter, some from sheer curi- 
osity, some to mock and gibe, others to escape from 
the cellars and garrets of a tenement house, and a 
few hard-working men came there reverently after 
a season of toil, for words of hope and consolation, 
of which their daily life was so barren. 

This night the little knot of people grew into a 
crowd—a dense, squalid mass of humanity, evi- 
dently gathered from the very dregs of the people ; 
for after business hours, the neighbourhood of the 
old church was haunted by the desolate and the dis- 
solute, who wanted shelter, or craved even the ex- 
citement of a prayer-meeting, rather than remain 
in their own miserable homes. » 

But those who came from idle curiosity or with 
a mocking spirit stayed, spell-bound by the touch: 
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ing eloquence of a tall spare man who stood in 
one end of the lecture-room, pleading with the 
hardened souls gathered around him, as if each 
man had power over his own life. 

A man was walking down the street evidently on 
his way to the ferry, when this strange voice, 60 
full of passionate devotion, fell upon his ear. He 
stopped suddenly, turned his face towards the 
church, and listened with intense interest. The 
light of a street lamp lay full upon his face, which 
was lighted up with surprise at first, then settled 
into a look that it would be difficult to describe. 

“By Heavens! it is his voice as I first heard it ; 
with the old trampet tone, the clear, ringing sen- 
tences. At last, at last I have found him. No 
two voices like that ever mocked Heaven.” © 

The man had on a travelling cap, which he 
drew over his face; then buttoning the linen 
duster that he wore over a handsome suit of black, 
turned and made his way quietly through the 
crowd till he stood just within the lecture-room, 
and commanded a view of all that was passing 
there. 

He stood in the midst of a crowd of squalid men 
and women from the neighbouring lanes and cross 
streets, newsboys ready for any lark after a hard 
day’s toil, and boot-blacks with boxes and brushes 
slung to their backs, lured from {their way home 
by the crowd and that strange ringing voice ; added 
to these, washerwomen with their baskets of 
clothes on their arms, arrested on their way home 
with the week’s wash, by these unusual signs of 
life about the old church, appeared here and there 
in the throng. 

The man who had been sqgstrangely arrested on 
his way to the ferry, kept his place resolutely by 
the door, to which the outside crowd huddled up 
like sheep, hesitating to leap over the bars of a 
strange pasture. After waiting alittle, these groups 
broke up, and glided away into the shadowy cor- 
ners, some hiding their faces, ashamed of the 
tears that attested to the humanity within them, 
others seating themselves on the benches, with 
their startled faces uplifted, and their wild eyes 
glowing beneath this fervent eloquence, which rang 
over them and thrilled the silence of the deserted 
streets. 

There was something wild and almost sublime 
in the earnestness of this man. His dark grey eyes 
were black with excitement, his sensitive mouth 
curyed and trembled under the torrent of burning 
words that shook them as they rushed forth to 
startle and thrill that motley crowd. The stranger 
at. the door kept his place, and listened with a 
cynical smile on his lips, and a gleam of triumph 
in his eyes. The wonderful eloquence of the 
speaker, his wild,pathetic pleading, which thrilled 
its way even to the hardened souls around him, 
made no impression on this man. His face never 
changed its unpleasant smile, until the speaker 
alluded with touching humility to his own unfit- 
ness as ateacher. Then his sinister look hardened 
into a wickedsneer, as the speaker dwelt ont his sub- 
ject;with almost abject self-abasement, proclaiming 
that he did not assume to teach his hearers from a 
stand-point of superior Christian excellence, but 

as a fellow-creature, given to grievous backsliding, 
weak and infirm of purpose, unfit even to plead 
with his fellow men, except by the grace of God. 

That which the lecturer said of himself was true. 
The truth stirred every feature of his face, and 
suffused his eyes with unshed tears, as he spoke of 
himself as no better than those who listened to 

him, of sins which outmatched theirs, inasmuch as 
greater advantages had been given to him, and 
such powers as neglect or persuasiou turned into 

urses. ; : 
: This language was not unusual in these night 
meetings, but never before had it seemed so in- 
tensely real. There was no mock humility in those 
tones, no impudent attempt to win ® migeretle 
notoriety by proclaiming imaginary 5108, 1D or ie 
to find the level of his hearers. The pathos of his 
self-reproach won his hearers into quick sympathy : 
There was little action in this man’s delivery, no 
stormy sound, no studied rhetoric. I cannot tell 
you where his force lay, but it made those rough 
natures shake their sloth and aspire for the time, 
at least, towards that human goodness which 
seemed so beautiful when his lips portrayed it. 

He turned towards the crowd at the door, and 
reaching forth his arms, pleaded like a drowning 
man, that all should join with him, and struggle 
forth to the better life. 

“Listen to one who has known the bitterness of 
sin, the misery of evil doing,” he said, “and come 
forth into the light. Ifa knowledge of sin, and a 
loathing of it, can fit a fellow being to guide you 
in all humility, then may I entreat you to listen. 
There is not in all this crowd, man or woman, 
whose transgressions have been more deeply dyed 
than those of the fellow mortal who pleads with 
you this night,” 
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« Amen 

These words came ringing in from the door, 
loud and distinct; sharp, too, from the venom 
that cut through it, The burning eloquence died 
on those ashen lips. One word had struck the 
speaker dumb. His outstretched arms fell heavily ; 
great drops started on his forehead, his limbs be- 
gan to waver. 

“Who is it that speaks?” he cried out, with 
agony in his voice. 

There was no reply, but for an instant the stran- 
ger lifted his cap, and looked in through the door, 
smiling as his eyes met the wild orbs wandering 
over the crowd. 

The speaker took a handkerchief from the desk 
before him, clutching it tightly in his hand, and 
made a feeble effort to wipe the drops from his 
forehead. Then his limbs gave way, and he sunk 
slowly to his knees, his face drooped forward, and 
for a moment the silence of death fell upon the 
startled crowd. 

Directly that white face was uplifted, and the 
first words of an agonised prayer struggled 
through those quivering lips—louder and firmer 
it rose, tillthe very soul of the man cried out to 
God for help, with passionate vehemence. At last 
he stood upon his feet, and looked around the 
room, as if nerving himself to meet some enemy. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


LADY DOCTORS, 

Lorp Girrorp, in a note appended to his inter- 
locutor in favour of the lady medica] students in 
their action against the Senatus Academicus of the 
University of Edinburgh, says :—“ The Lord Or- 
dinary (Lord Gifford) is clearly of opinion that, 
by the law of Scotland—indeed he may say that 
by the law of every civilised country, there is no 
inherent illegality in women prosecuting the study 
of the science of medicine, using the word in its 
largest sense, or in their engaging in the practice 
of medicine as a profession, It would really be a 
waste of time to argue in support of this proposi- 
tion, and it was not impugned by the counsel for 
the defenders. There is no natural impropriety 
in.'a woman becoming an educated and accom- 
plished P®YsiC1an or surgeon, and no unsuitable- 
ness or imPYOpriety in her practising the profes- 
sion. Indeed, Some branches of tho profession are 
particularly appropriate to women, and particu- 
larly inappropriate and unsuitable to men. For 
example, in obstetric practice and in numerous 
diseases of women, a male practitioner is singu- 
larly out of place, and nothing but the deadening 
effect of habit would ever reconcile the community 
to that anomaly both in name and in reality, ‘A 
man midwife.’ The practice of all civilised nations, 
indeed of uncivilised nations also, testifies most 
loudly at once to the fitnessand to the suitableness of 
many if not most of the branches of the medical 
profession being undertaken by women. From the 
earliest times in Italy medical degrees were con- 
ferred upon and medical honours held by women, 
and at the present date women are allowed fully 
and freely to graduate in Italy, France, Spain, 
Switzerland, Russia, and America, as well as in 
several other countries. Indeed, Britain is almost 
the only country in which the right of women to 
graduate in and practise medicine has not been 
fully recognised. One object of the present action 
is to try whether the right accorded in other 
countries does not also exist in Scotland. If, then, 
in Scotland there is no inherent illegality in 
women studying medicine and obtaining degrees 
therein, it is scarcely necessary to add that there 
can be no inherent illegality in women practising 
medicine as a profession. It would, indeed, be 
strange if women, merely on account of their sex, 
were by law excluded from an high and honoura- 
ble calling for most departments of which they 
are peculiarly fitted, and for some departments of 
which they seem to be by nature almost exclu- 
sively designated. The law of Scotland, like 
that of many other countries, has in many 
instances been unjust to women, but it ba s never 
gone so far as to exclude them from the legal 
practice of medicine as a profession.” 
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Borwicr’s Custarp Powper is now used by all 
respectable families for making delicious Custards 
and Blane Manges, and nothing can be more agree- 
able to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed Fruits, 
Sold by all corndealers in 1d. and 2d. packets, and 
6d. and Is. tins. 


AN auctioneer having a horse to sell, who 


could not be induced to cross a bridge which- 


lay in the way of his master’s country residence, 
advertised him as ‘sold for no fault but that 
his owner was desirous of going out of the city.” 


A GOSSIP WITH THE FAMILY DOCTOR, 


WIIAT TO DO IN SUN-STROKE. 

Go at once to the fallen man, open his shirt- 
bosom, and lay the hand upon his chest: if the 
skiu be cool you may rest assured that, whatever 
may be the trouble, it is not sunstroke; if, on the 
contrary, the skin be burning hot, the case is 
certainly sun-stroke, and no time should be lost. 
The patient must be carried to the nearest pump 
or hydrant, stripped to the waist, and bucketful 
after bucketful of cold water dashed over him until 
consciousness begins to return, or the intense heat 
of the surface decidedly abates. 


Nerpitewomurn.—A Mr. Simpson, of Liverpool, 
who for some time past has taken a very active 
part on the side of the workpeople in their disputes 
with the employers, is just now holding a series of 
meetings of needlewomen in that town, for the 
purpose of enabling them to make known the 
wretched pay they receive for excessively long hours 
of labour. The condition of these poor women 
would appear from their statements to be deplora- 
ble. One woman a mantle-maker, stated that. she 
worked 12 hoursa day, with an allowance of an 
hour and a half for meals... When the inspector 
came to visit the workroom, the employer repre- 
sented that there were fewer people in the house 
than there really were, her object being to get the 
establishment under the Workshop Act instead of 
the Factory Act, so as to be able to keep her 
workwomen toa later hour. The wages ranged 


| from 5s. to 12s. a week, and for these sums 


the women had to keep themselves. The mantle 
makers, however, would seem to be much better 
paid than the plain sewers. One young woman, 
a plain sewer, said she worked 1] hours a day 
and received a permanent salary of 7s. per week, 
and she was the best machinist in the room. If 
this is thewage of the best,it may be imagined what 
the bad machinists receive. One old woman, who 
said she had been forty years a plain sewer, 
actually asserted that she had worked five days for 
ls. 7d. A middle-aged woman said she worked at 
sack-making from half-past 7 in the morning till 
6 in the evening, with half an hour for dinner, 
and she got 4s. a week. A young woman said she 
was a machinist, and made youths’ single jackets, 
for which she was paid at the rate of 5d. for four. 
It took her half a day to make the four. When 
she came out at night, she added, after working a 
heavy machine all day, she could hardly stand on 
her feet. But even this statement is surpassed by 
that of another machinist, who makes gentlemen’s 
trousers, and who said she was paid 3s. a dozen, 
or for the very best 4s. “If we worked,” she ex- 
plained, “ from 6 o'clock in the morning until 12 
at night we might manage with assistance of a 
baster to make half a dozen.” “That is,” asked 
Mr. Simpson, “2s. for working eighteen hours, 
and out of that. sum you find your own thread and 
silk?” To which she replied, “ Yess.” Another 
young woman said she got 14d. a dozen for making 
linen cuffs and collars. She could earn about 5d. 
a day by working from 9 to 7. ‘That was as much 
as others earned. A correspondent of the Liver- 
pool Albion, who has been investigating the matter, 
confirm many of the above statements. The 
following isa description of one of the “ sweat- 
ing” establishments visited by him:— The 
workrooms are two cellars, each 15 feet _ by 
18 feet, the floors being 1 feet 6 inches beneath 
the level of the roadway. An opening has 
been made in the partition wall so as to connect 
the two cellars. Workshops less likely to fulfil 
the conditions of health it would be rather difficult 
to conceive. One of the cellars contained five ma- 
chines and the’ other three. The proprietor in- 
formed us that he employed sixteen or seventeen 
‘hands,’ including his wife and himself, but at the 
time of our visit there was no work going on in 
one of the cellars. In the other there were nine 
girls and women, some at work, and others taking 
‘a tea-dinner.’ The countenances of all—propri- 
etor and proprietor’s wife, women, and girls—bore 
sallow evidence of the effects of spending many 
hours a day ‘in a close place.’ It is but fair to 
add that the profits of the ‘ sweater’ appear to be 
anything but excessive. He is, in fact, but a con- 
tractor for the shops, and is himself nearly as poor 
as those he employs.” ; 

Tue Indies in Russia are very anxious to marry, 
because they have no liberty before marriage. They 
are kept constantly under the parental eye, until 
given up to their husbands, and then they take 
their own course. Almost as soon asa girl is born 
in-the better rank of society, the parents begin to 
prepare the dowry she must have when she goes 
to her husband. She must furnish every thing for 
an outfit in life, even to a dozen new shirts for her 
coming husband, 
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I HAVE DRANK MY LAST GLASS. 


— 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT. 


——o0 


No, comrades, I than: ou not any for me; 
My last chain is riven, henceforth I am free ! 
I will go to my home and my children to-night 
With no fumes of liquor their spirits to blight, - 
And with tears in my eyes I will beg my poor wife 
To forgive me the wreck I have made of her life. 
I have never refused you before. Let that pass, 
For I’ve drank my last glass, boys, 
T’ve drank my last glass. 


Lrxz the rainbow, peace rests upon the earth, 
but its arch is lost in heaven. Heaven bathes 
it in hues of light—it springs up amid tears 
and clouds—it is a reflection of the eternal sun 
it is an assurance of calm—it is the sign ofa 
great covenant between God and man—it is an 
emanation from the distant orb of immortal 
light. 


To look well, and as pretty as possible, is 
right; but need we quite imitate the stage 


dresses in the society plays? Or need we, who 


Just look at me now, boys, in rags and disgrace, 
With my bleared haggard eyes and my red bloated 


face, __ | desire to pass along the streets quite unnoticed 
ees oe faltering step and my weak palsied | array ourselves as do those whose ambition, 
and, 


i i muc i s possible. 
And the mark on my brow that is worse than is to excite as much notice as p 


Cain’s brand; 
See my crownless old hat, and my elbows and 


Ir is one of the beautiful compensations of 
this life that no one can sincerely try to help 


knees another without helping himself. 
a warmed by the sun or all chilled by the ‘Ag the soil, however rich it may be, cannot 
Teeze ; 


be productive without culture, so the mind, 
without cultivation, can never produce good 
fruit. 


Why even the children will hoot as I pass ; 
But I’ve drank my last glass, boys, 
T’ve drank my last glass. 


You would hardly believe, boys, to look at me 
now, ‘ THE PRICE OF COALS. 

That a mother’s soft hand was once pressed on my 
brow, 

When she kiss’d me and bless'd me, her darling 
and pride, 

Ere she lay down to rest by my dead father’s 
side ; 

But with love in her eyes she looked up to the 


The enormous price at which coal is selling 
during the present tropical season is sufficient 
to’ cause much anxiety as to the future. If in 
midsummer we are paying 30s. and more for 
a ton of coal, what will the price be in winter, 
when the snow is on the ground and every 


sky, A ; : 
Bidding me meet her there when she faltered house requires an increased supply? | ‘Thero is, 


“ Good-bye.” perhaps, no article of consumption which we, in 
And [ll do it God helping! You smile! Let it this moist and trying climate, can spare less than 
ass ‘ coal, and, considering the large quantity required 


by every household, we may affirm that all except 

the very wealthy would feel a strain on their 

purses by an exceptionally high price of fuel. It 

is, therefore, a serious matter to look forward to 

a Coal Famine, or what amounts to almost the 

same thing—prices which dictate frugality to the 

wealthy, stint to the middle class, and want tothe 

poor. Certainly, if prices go on rising as they 

have done lately, we shall arrive at such a figure 

by the time winter sets in that many of us will 

have to sit shivering before the empty hearth, and 

the weak and sickly will sink beneath the terrible 

sufferings caused by starving cold. But will 

prices go on rising in the present ratio? To form 

any correct judgment on this point it is necessary 

to examine the causes of the present high prices, 

and estimate their probable influence on the fu- 

ture. It is undoubted that the primary cause of 

the rise in coal is the exceptional activity of the 

iron trade. ‘This is the natural consequence of 

the stagnation which had for some years previ- 

ously been so severely felt, not only during the 

great Franco-Prussian war, when the Continental 

markets were almost closed to us, but for some 

time previously, when trade was slack, enterprise 

dull, and a cloud seemed to hang over all com- 

mercial undertakings; a cloud which appeared 

like the shadow ofthe great events that were to 

follow. During this period of stagnation, the 

stocks of iron abroad were not replenished, the 

manufacturers at home were not able to keep all 

their furnaces in blast, and the most valuable iron 

ores were left in the ground, like dross not worth 

notice, Colliers’ wages have certainly increased 

20 to 80 per cent., but coal has gone up in many 

districts as much as 50 per cent. As a matter of 

fact coal which a year ago was selling in Yorkshire 
for 7s. per ton is now fetching 14s., and the same 
holds good in nearly every colliery district in the 

country; so much so, indeed, that the men are in 
some places dissatisfied, not with their present 
earnings, but with the proportion in-which their 
wages have been raised as compared with the 
price of the coal. This dissatisfaction, which 
tends to keep many men out of the pits, together 
with the shorter hours of work lately conceded to 
the men, causes a diminished production at many 
collieries, thus shortening the supply at the very 
time the demand increases. But the difficulties 
with the men both as regards dissatisfaction and 
the want of hands—which is the practical result 
of shorter hours—will remedy themselves. The 
good wages these men are now earning cannot 
fail to attract other classes of workmen now em- 
ployed in kindred occupations, and in a short time 
we may expect to see a full complement of work- 
men at our collieries. At the present time, how- 
ever, it must be admitted that our collieries are 
working’shorthanded, and to this must in a great 
ene be attributed our present high prices of 
coal. 


For I’ve drank my last glass, boys, 
Tve drank my last glass. 


At home my pet Sue, with her soft golden hair, 
I saw through the window, just kneeling in pray’r 
From her wee bony hands the torn sleeve fluttered 
down, 
While her form cold and thin shrank beneath her 
scant gown ; 
And she prayed—prayed for bread—just a poor 
crust of bread, 
For one crust on her knees my pet darling must 
plead! 
And I heard with no penny to buy one, alas! 
But I’ve drank my last glass, boys, 
T’ve drank my last glass. 


For Susie, my darling, my wee six-year old, 
Tho’ fainting with hunger and shiv’ring with cold, 
There, on the bare floor, asked God to bless me, 
And she said, “Don’t cry mother; God will, for 
ou see. 
L believe what I ask for.” Quite sobered, I crept 
Away from the house ; and that night, ere Islept, 
‘Asked God to reform me. You smile! Let it 
pass, 
I have drank my last glass, boys, 
V’ye drank my last glass. 


My darling child saved me. Her faith and her 
~ love 
Are akin tormy dear sainted mother’s above. 
T will make her words true or T’'ll die in the race, 
‘And sober I'll go to my last resting place, 
‘And she as she kneels, although weeping, thank 
God 
No drunkard lies under that daisy-strewn sod, 
Nota drop more, You tempt me? You smile! 
Let it pass! 
For I’ve drank my last glass, boys, 
Tve drank my last glass. 
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Somuepopy truly says that one debt begets 
another. If a man owes you a pound, he is 
sure to owe you @ grudge, too, and he is 
generally more ready to pay interest on the 
latter than on the former. 


Hoiiow\y’s Piris.—Pure Blood.—When the Blood is 
pure, its circulation perfect, and the nerves in good 
order, we are well. These Pills possess a marvellous 
po wer in securing these great secrets of health by purify- 
ing. regulating, and strengthening fluids and solids. 
Holloway’s Pills can be confidently recommended to all 
persons suffering from disordered digestion, or worried 
by nervous fancies, or neuralgic. pains. They correct 
acidity and heart-burn, dispel sick headache, quicken 
the action of the liver, and act as alteratives and gentle 
aperients. The weak and delicate may take them without 
fear. Holloway’s Pills are eminently serviceable to 
invalids of irresistable constitution, 48 they raise the 
a:tioa. of every organ to its natural standard, and uni- 
versally exercise a calming and sedative influence. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 
, oe anes 


Good Words concludes the charming story of 
«The Golden Lion of Granpére” with the 
marriage of Marie to George, and the dismissal 
of Adrien Urmand in as happy a humour 
asa rejected lover can possibly be. 
We wish Mr. Trollope would write us such 
another pretty little home picture. “At 
his Gates” is also a good novel, and a new in- 
terest opens in Norah and Norah’s lovers. 
Mr. W. C. Smith contributes a biographical 
sketch of Norman McLeod. ‘Sermons preached 
before the Queen” are continued, and amongst 
several other articles, ‘ Lost in the Bush,’’ and 
“Servian Folk Law,” will be found very 
amusing light reading. 

Cornhill carries on the tale of “ Old Ken. 
sington,” in which Dolly is busy in thought 
about marriage. “ Pearl and Emerald” is an 
exceedingly ingenious novel; it is impossible 
to help feeling an interest in the dilapidated 
and hideous old Jew, especially when we find 
him conveyed to prison for presenting a false 
stone in which he himself has so devoutly be- 
lieved and worshipped. “Russian Ghost 
Stories” is an attractive title to those fond of 
the supernatural-—and who has not a touch of 
superstition in his or her nature? * Patrick 
O’Feather’s Watch” is a story complete in the 
present number. A few other good papers make 
up the August number. 

The St. James’s Magazine carries on three 
continued stories and commences two. The 
interest of “ The Cravens of Cravenscroft,’’ and 
«“ Miss Dorothy’s Charge,” and « Paul Maxwell’s 
Career”? iskeptup. ‘The Fatal Inheritance,” 
by Mrs. 8. R. ‘Townsend Mayer, is one of the 
new novels. he: other new story is entitled 
«The Potheen Makers.” ‘The adventures of 
the three Englishmen and three Russians, by the 
number of, and care bestowed upon, its illus- 
trations, appears to be intended to form a 
separate publication after it has run the 
gauntlet of a periodical production. * Recollec- 
tions of School-days in an American female 
seminary ”’ and “ The Lonely Life” are amongst 
the best of the other papers. 

The Sunday at Home and The Leisure How". 
the former is a very good average number. 
The Leisure Hour has commenced a serial novel 
of Irish lite, as interesting as it is weil written. 
We are very willing to know more of Miss 
Honor Dillon. The illustration called “Fine 
Ladies” is a happy conception well carried out. 
The children in ragged attire, but as happy 
and proud as queen’s, under the shade of 
huge fern leaves, carried as parasols, with 
hats decorated with ferns, and old shawls tied 
at the waist behind, doing duty as court trains 
of the long grass—a richer made carpet than 
ever covered floor. The younger hasa genuine 
and handsome face, but the elder—a little 
delicate beauty, makes us tremble at what may 
be the result of her incipient vanity and false 
ambition. The following anecdote is worthy 
of extraction :— 

“One of the most beautiful love passages 
that we know occurred during the engagement 
of William Cobbett; and though the rank of 
both parties was at the time very humble 
the transaction had a poetry and dignity about it 


not unworthy of the highest circles. He was at. 


the time a sergeant with his regiment in Canada, 
which country his betrothed had to leave, and 
return to England. “It was now,” Cobbett 
writes, “that I acted a part becoming a real and 
sensible lover. I was aware that when she got to 
that gay place Woolwich, the house of her father 
and mother, necessarily visited by numerous per- 
sons not the most select, might become unpleasant 
to her, and I did not like, besides, that she should 
continue to work hard. I had saved a hundred 
and fifty guineas, the earnings of my early hours 
in writing for the paymaster, the quartermaster, 
and others, in addition to the sayings of my own 
pay. Isent her all my money before she sailed, 
and, in order to induce her to lay it out, told her 
T should get plenty more before I came home.” 
Four years elapsed before the doer of this disin- 
terested act could meet his sweetheart in England. 
« J found,” he continues, “ my little girl a servant- 
of-all-work (and hard work it was too), at five 
pounds a year, in the house of a Captain Baisac, 
and, without hardly saying a word, she put into 
my hands the whole of my hundred and fifty 
guineas unbroken. Need I tell my readers what 
my feelings were? Admiration of her conduct, 
and self-gratulation at the soundness of my own 
judgment, were now added to my love of her 
beautiful person.” 

We shall return to the subject of the maga- 
zines next week. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 
DEATH IN THE LOG CABIN. 


Cora Lanver had been a good deal into society 
during the latter part of her season in town. 
With her great beauty and reputation for enor- 
mous wealth, there was no difficulty in taking her 
position in fashionable life. It came and lay 
down at her feet. Hundreds of the highest among 
the high followed her and her bridegroom to that 
mansion on the Hudson, where the marriage cere- 
mony was to be performed with a splendour that 
had never been witnessed in this country before. 
A glorious moon flooded that clear summer even- 
ing with its light, and flashed, like rippling quick- 
silver along the river as the train tore along its 
banks. The sound of laughter and low, sweet 
yoices softened the noises of the engine and the 
rattle of wheels to those within the cars, as that 
wedding party was whirled onward almost with 
the speed of lightning. 

All at once that white house, with all its stately 
trees, drooping shrubbery and clustering vines, il- 
luminated as with ten thousand stars, burst upon 
the view. The marble colonnade shone out clear 
and white, all its fluted pillars well defined, and 
the long white leaves of their Corinthian capitals 
tangled in, as it seemed, with wreaths of fire. The 
roses were in full bloom, loading the air with fra- 
grance; such fruit trees as grew near were lighted 
up, and their blossoms fell around the hanging 
lamps like garlands of snow. 

From the terrace stairs to the front of the 
building, a broad pathway of crimson carpeting 
was laid, bordered on each side with greenhouse 
plants, massed till their blossoms seemed one 
tangle of flowers from the steps to the colonnade. 

Within everything was in stately keeping with 
the exterior; all the rooms, on which Mrs. Lander 
had lavished so much money, were flung open. 
The air penetrated them through clouds of lace. 
Some were brilliantly lighted, others left in a soft 
moonlight obscurity, inviting repose. The colours 
in each room contrasted or harmonised with the 
next so imperceptibly that they could hardly be 
separated in the mind, but composed one grand 
picture of light, rich colouring and artistic effects. 

When the company came pouring into these 
rooms, chatting, laughing, brilliant with expecta- 
tion, it only added a movement of graceful life 
without in the least crowding them. The beauti- 
ful women moving to and fro seemed like lost 
Peris that had found a new way back to Paradise 
and were rejoicing over it. 

This crowd of gay people had come rather early, 
scattering themselves about the rooms and the 
grounds, as previously arranged. The ceremony 
would not come off before eleven o'clock. Then the 
supper rooms would be thrown open, and there 
would be dancing for those who liked it. The 
whole affair was, in fact, one grand reception. 
Mrs. Lander received the guests in a dress of silver 
grey satin, clouded with Brussels point, that swept 
the carpet ina train absolutely regal. She had 
cast off her nervousness and threw life into a scene 
which was her highest idea of happiness. 

While all this fashion and beauty were passing 
in and out of the lower rooms, Cora stood in the 
chamber of which she had so ruthlessly defrauded 
her cousin, ready for her second marriage. Excite- 
ment had rendered her more than beautiful; her 
cheeks were burning with rose-tints; the rich 
tresses, rolled back from her forehead, fairly flung 
off the light. The satin robe fell around her as 
snow settles to its place, and swept the floor in 
long, sumptuous folds. She held the bridal veil in 
her hand and was directing the attendant how to 
arrange it in her hair with perfect art and seem- 
ing negligence, when a servant knocked at the 

oor. 

“ See what it is,” she said ; “surely it cannot be 
time!” 

The woman opened the door and brought back 
a note, which the servant said a strange man 
had delivered, with directions that it should 
be given into her own hands at once. 

Cora tore the note open impatiently ; she was 
annoyed by the delay it occasioned. This was 
what she read: 

“Tam at the log cabin waiting for you. If you 
fail to come at once, I shall stand by your side at 
eleven o'clock. 

, “Your HusBAnD.” 

Cora Lander neither fainted away nor uttered 
one sound of the terrible dread that seized upon 
her. She folded the note and held it firmly in her 
hand. Then turning to the woman, she bade her 
unlace the corsage of her dress, it was rather tight, 
and she would let the dressmaker, who was in 
attendance from the city, alter it alittle, there was 

plenty of time. She took up her watch from the 


him 
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dressing-table and made sure of this. It was 


about ten o’clock. 


The woman obeyed, and in a few moments 


Cora came out of those yoluminous folds of satin 
as if she had just escaped from a snow-drift. 

“Shall I carry the dress to Mrs. Green ?” in- 
quired the maid. 

“Yes, tell her to let it out the least in the world. 
Give me that scarf, I will attend to something else 
while she finishes it. These hair-dressers tire one 
to death. I will ring when you are wanted again.” 

The woman went out, carrying the dress care- 
fully on her arm. The moment she was gone, 
Cora stepped into the next room, snatched up the 
dress she had flung off before commencing her 
toilet, and put it on. Across one of the chairs 
hung a lace shawl, which she had worn in the 
grounds that afternoon. She threw this over her 
head, gathering it up in black folds about her 
bosom, which scarcely seemed to rise or fall with 
human life. The last thing shedid in that room 
was to open a drawer of the dressing-table and take 
out a small pistol, scarcely more than a toy, which 
had been given her at the manufactory in Hart- 


ford as a beautiful specimen of its workmanship, 
once when Amos Lander had taken her and Vir- 
ginia over the works there. It was loaded, for one 
day she had given it to Josh Hurd to put in order, 
and he sent it back ready for use. She put this in 
her pocket, and now her voice was heard for the 
first time since the maid went out. 


“Twill kill him! If he attempts it, I will kill 


7 


You would not have known that voice—you 


would hardly have recognised the woman’s face as 
she went out of her chamber and made for a flight 
of back-stairs leading to a passage-way near the 
kitchen. Once in the open air, she paused, holding 
her breath, if indeed she could be said to breathe 
at all. How she hated that: bright illumination 
which made the tiniest flowers in the thickets 
visible; for it had filled the grounds with her 
wedding-guests, who were walking, chatting, or 
gathering roses in the beautiful light which fell 
around them, half moonbeams and half fire. 


The woman had no time to wait hesitating 


there. She gathered the black lace over her head 
and took a somewhat shadowy course by the 
stables. Then she skirted the stone wall and ran 
toward the ravine, passing through the shadows 


with swift stillness as if she had been a spirit of 


the night, fleeing in search of perfect darkness. 
As she went Cora tore her husband’s note into 
fragments and cast it to the winds. 


A man was waiting for her in the log cabin ; 


the moonlight lay upon his face as he looked out 
of the window, revealing its fixed and terrible 
whiteness. Not twenty-four hours before, he had 
been in one of the prison cells at Sing-Sing, but 
the Governor was haunted by the words and looks 
of that hunchbacked girl so persistently, that his 
great, generous heart spoke out in spite of legal 
forms, and a pardon set the young man free. 


Seymour went first to his sister, full of eager 


gratitude ; for had she not given him back to his 
wife and spared her the misery of knowing how 
unworthy he was? Ellen told him of the wed- 
ding, bitterly, for she almost hated Clarence 
Brooks and the girl he was about to marry. But 
she did not dream of the awful blow her words 
dealt on the unhappy man who had just come out 
of his imprisonment ; indeed the resentment she 
felt towards those two persons must have been 
overpowering, to break through the joy that filled 
her heart when she knew of a certainty that her 


brother was free, and through her intercession. 

Seymour left her without a word, but looking 
deathly. He had no time to lose; the sun was 
already verging toward the west. 

While Ellen stood where he had left her, lost in 
painful wonder, Brian came up. He had gone to 
the prison, hoping to see his brother, and there 
heard news of his pardon. Knowing well where 
he would go first, the happy youth followed him 
to Ellen’s residence. 

“ Whereis he? Has he gone in there—was she 
glad? Now, now, Ellen, she wil] get well again. 
It was only the pining.” : 

Brian was so full of joy that he forgot his 
promise—forgot that Ellen was still ignorant of 
their brother’s marriage. 

“What do you mean, Brian? What does all 
this mean, Alfred came to see me, beaming with 
happiness, and left me like a ghost when I told 
him that this was Clarence Brooks’ and Cora 
Lander’s wedding day.” 

“ And he did not see her?” 

“He saw no one but me, and scarcely that. 


What does this mean, Brian? He seemed turning 
to stone when I told him of CoraLander’swedding.” 
“Ellen, tell me one thing—did your lady know 


our brother in Europe?” 
“No,” 


ss mee she eyer been for days together in the 
city?” 

“No; I have been with her every day, almost 
every hour. No, I say.” 

“Ellen, Ellen Nolan, is she—tell me truly—is 
she breaking her heart for him?” 

“For him? No, no,athousand times no. She 
has never seen him alone in her life.” 

Brian looked around, frightened. 

“Which way did he go, Ellen?” 

“Up the river, toward the depdt. But what 
does this mean? I will know.” 

“ Hush, Ellen, I hear a train coming—kiss me 
—pray for us—pray for him most of all.” 

He was gone; she saw him fleeing down the 
cross-road in desperate haste, never looking to 
right or left, but straight forward, asif the race 
was for his life. She saw him stop suddenly. 
The train was sweeping by—he was too late. 

Yes, he was too late. But the boy walked on, 
and in a minute commenced running again. 
Something might delay the train, ‘Th ree minutes 
—he only asked three minutes—no, it swept off 
like a serpent, coiling slowly around a curve of the 
road, and no other train would stop there before 
night. He walked on in the desperate hope of 
being taken up by some miracle of chance, or of 
springing on board a train at slow speed, for the 
boy was ready to risk his life without question. 
He did get on that special train full of weddiyg 
guests when it stopped a moment to have the hot 
wheels examined. 

This delay left Seymour to his own wild self 
till that note was written, and Cora Lander came 
down to the log cabin, where ho stood waiting for 
her. 

She passed in at the door “nd stood by his side 
in the moonlight, throwing the lace shawl back 
upon her shoulders. 

‘You have sent for me under a threat. I ain 
here to listen, if you have anything to say.” 

He voice was hard and sharp as steel; her cyes 
glittered in the moonligh t. 

He looked at her and reached out his arms with 
such a cry of tender anguish as thrilled ths very 
air. 

“Oh, Cora! Cora! this is not so! Tell ma 
that is not the truth 

She stood like a statue, neither repelling nor 
accepting his embrace. His arms fell heavily 
downward, a groan broke from his lips. ; 

“ Will you not speak to me, Cora?’ he cried, 

“J have nothing to say, Alfred Nolan.” 

«“ Alfred Nolan! Great Heavens ! has it reached 
her at last.” 

“Tt reached me at first. Before you were put 
into the prison, where you should have hid your- 
self for ever had my will availed anything, I knew 
all that you had done, and felt all the shame of 
having been your wife even for an hour.” 

The poor man dashed both hands to jhis face 
and cried. out : 

“Oh! my God—my God, have mercy upon 
me!” 

“ There shall be no mercy for you,” she answered 
hoarsely, “ unless you quit this place at once and 
for ever. I came here to make this proposal: go 
to the Indies—go to Australia—I will give you 
one-half of all that I have on earth ; secure it to you 
with bonds that can neither be violated nor 
evaded. Only go—go—go! and never let me 
hear of you again!” ; 

That wretched man shook from head to foot. 
She saw the agony in his face clearly by the 
moonlight. That look would have stirred even a 
hard heart to compassion, but she had none. | 

“Make up your mind at once. In becoming & 
convict, you set me at liberty. The certificate of 
our marriage is in my hands; the witnesses are 
beyond your reach; the grave itself never closed 
over a dead man more firmly than that disgrace- 
ful secret is locked up from all human know- 
ledge.” 

“Cora! Cora! was this done purposely? Was 
it in your keart then? Did you never love me 23 

“T don’t know what was in my heart, but 
supreme folly, of which I repented. Yes, if you 
will have it—if it will make you hate me—revolt 
at the sight of me—hear the truth. I had ceased 
to love you before this infamy gave me 9 reason 
for it.” 

a “Oh! haye mercy, have mercy! And I loved 
“ou so! Lloved you so!” ; : 
2 She took no acd of the anguish which broke 
out in this ery, but went on ruthlessly : 

“Take my offer—it is a princely fortune, but I 
am tempted to double it and make gure that these 
eyes will never see you again. Not that I fear 


ou. Refuse it, come up to the house and claim 
me, as you threatened so delicately in your note, 
and I will say, ‘ this man 1s insane, he is just out of 
the State’s Prison; Ido not know him.’ Where 
ig your means of proving that we ever met?” 
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She broke off, for Seymour seized her by both 
arms, and, forcing her up to the window, looked 
wildly into her face. 

“Ts this my wife? Is this the woman I loved, 
or some fiend in her shape! Woman! woman! 
do not go too far! Ireject your money; it was 
for you —not that—I became criminal. I will not 
permit the crime you meditate against an honour- 
able man. ‘Tell me that it is a slander, a gross 
falsechood—that you never ‘thought of marrying 
Clarence Brooks, orI will claim you before the 
crowd you have gathered up yonder. There is 
evidence, at any rate, that you lived in the same 
house with me.” 

« And I will tell them as I told you, that it was 
my cousin Virginia Lander who was domesticated 
with you there —she who is so intimate with your 
hunchbacked sister, They will believe that, and 
so will he.” 

Seymour still held her arms; his dark eyes 
looked into hers. , 

“Ts the woman ademon?” he exclaimed, wildly. 
Ts your love for this honourable man such as you 
gave to me? Would you tear up his heart by the 
roots as mine is torn ?” 

“T love Clarence Brooks, the man you robbed, 
with all my heart and soul. Oh, that makes you 
writhe! Let go my arms, you are pinching them 
black and blue, and Iam to be married to him this 

- night. In defiance of your ravings I shall. I did 
mean to shoot you; but, no, I have the courage to 
dare the worst.” 

“No, madam,” said a deep, grave voice close by 
her “neither this night nor ever will you marry 
Clarence Brooks. He has heard this conversation 
—your wicked confession arrested him on the. 
threshold of that door. He—” 

The woman started upright and turned her hag- 
gard face towards him. The moonbeams lay full 
upon them both. Her dress swayed and rustled 
as if she were grasping its folds with a shaking 
hand. Witha slow, almost stealthy motion, the 
hand was lifted. The click of a pistol followed. 

Seymour uttered a cry and attempted to wrest 
the weapon from her, but too late. The sharp 
sound of ashot rang up the ravine. She fell for- 
ward into the arms thrown out to save her, and 
lay on her husband’s breast, dying. 

The sound of that shot reached the pleasure 
grounds where the guests were wandering a little 
impatiently, for it was full eleven o'clock, and as 
yet they had seen no signs of the bride and 
bridegroom. The shot was followed by a wild 
shriek, and up from the ravine came a boy, fling- 
ing up his hands and crying aloud for help. There 
was a simultaneous rush through the shrubberies. 
Men, seeing the darkness into which they were 
going, snatched lamps from the lower boughs 
of the trees and lighted their way down into the 
ravine. ‘The lad went before them, pointing out 
the little log cabin, from which came heavy sobs 
and moans, suchas can be wrung only from the 
bosom of a strong man. 

It was a strange scene—those men and women 
with their rich dresses sparsely lighted by the 
tiny lamps, crowding up this broken path and stop- 
ping in dumb awe at the cabin door. Brian went 
in advance. He, too, had snatched a lamp from 
the branches and held it up, revealing a terrible 
picture. 

Seymour was holding the woman, whom they 
had all been so impatient to see in her bridal dress, 
in his arms. He had been trembling, moaning, and 
weeping over her in a wild passion of sorrow. In 
the darkness he had kissed her lips, her forehead 
and her half-closed eyes, calling upon herto answer 
him, look at him, breathe so that he could hear the 
life stir in that bosom. But when that frightened 
crowd came up he hushed his grief and looked 
down upon her, still as death. 

Clarence Brooks was on his knees also, pressing 
a handkerchief to the wounded temple, which was 
blackened a little and bled in slow drops, staining 
the linen deeper and deeper. 

“Here is the physician,” said Brian Nolan, ad- 
dressing his brother. 

Seymour lifted his haggard face, and a gleam of 
hope came into it. An eminent physician, who 
had been invited among the guests, touched 
Brooks -on the shoulder, who arose and resigned 
his place. There was no hope-;the lady might 
live through the night, but that would be more 
than he could answer for. How had this terrible 
thing happened ? 

The woman stirred, struggled, and spoke: 

“J did it with my own hand. ‘The pistol is 
mine my name is on it.” 

Then the clergyman came into the cabin, bis 
long gown sweeping Jike night around him, as he 
had put it on for the bridal ceremony. He. too, 
knelt: by her side and took the pale hand in his, 

“Was it an accident ?” he said. 

“Yes, I did it! I wag alone—no one else,” 


Those white lips only uttered these words. 


Question that dying woman as they would, she 
answered still : 


“T did it—I was alone—an accident.” 
Neither Seymour nor Clarence Brooks spoke. 


The crowd held them no more responsible than 
the rest. It was natural that the man who had 
first lifted that dying woman from the ground 
should be pale and agitated—more natural that 
the bridegroom, who stood before them in his 
wedding garments still and stricken, would be 
almost paralysed by a calamity so dreadful. No 
one dreamed that Seymour was not one of the 
invited guests ; his air, his face, everything about 
him carried out the idea. So the pallor and the 


silence of these men passed as a natural thing. 

Cora’s lips moved, her eyes opened, and she 
fixed them on Seymour. He bent down his head, 
and she whispered: 

“ Be silent I—I charge you.” 

He whispered back : 

“T will, so help me God.” 

The clergyman bent over her with sorrow and 
compassion in his face. 

“ Poor lady,” he said, ‘tell us how this dreadful 
thing happened. It may save great trouble.” 

She made a violent effort and spoke, so loud 
that they heard her outside of the door: 

“T loved this cabin ; we were going away in the 
morning. I had time, and came down to take a 
farewell look. The pistol was in my pocket, for- 
gotten there; I came to the window, the pistol 
struck against the logs; I bent down to search for 
it, low, for it caught in my dress; I was drawing 
it upward with force, when it went off. It was an 
accident, I was alone.” 

The force of these words exhausted her; for a 
moment she did not breathe. The doctor felt her 
pulse anxiously, All at once she revived. 

“Doctor, must I die?” 

“Yes, poor lady, I dare not say otherwise.” 

She made a painful struggle and turned her 
head, fixing those eyes, heavy with coming death, 
on Brooks. ‘he clergyman and doctor saw that 
she wished to speak with her bridegroom, and 
made way for him, drawing back to those who 
stood around the door. 

Brooks obeying the sad appeal of those eyes, 
knelt down, bending his head to hers. 

“Tam not his child, but the niece he warned 
you of. Virginia is his daughter. Spare my 
memory. ‘Tell her it was I, not my poor mother, 

who did it. He says I must die; deal gently 
with me, then.” 


“May God forgive you and pity you as I do.” 

She turned her eyes back to Seymour and 
faintly pressed the hand which was shivering 
under the coldness that was numbing her fingers. 
Perhaps some gleam of the old love awoke in that 
death hour, for he remembered in after years 
that it was his bosom she turned toat last. 

“ Forgive me, Alfred!” 

“T do—I do!” 


“Do not let them hurl shame on my grave.” 

“No, no, I will perish first. Oh! Cora, my 
wife! my wife! would to God I had died for 
you!”” 

Her hand fell away from his, those beautiful 
eyes turned to lead, her limbs stretched out sud- 
denly and the stillness of death fell upon that 
log cabin; but outside, the breeze was moaning 
in the hemlocks; and the low, sad chime of 
waters came up from the depths of the ravine, 
answering the shiver of the leaves and the rustle 
of flowers that trembled beneath their night- 
tears, and seemed to whisper mournfully each 
2 the other as the death spirit passed over 

em. 


CHAPTER LIX. 
CONCLUSION. 


A man lay sick almost unto death in 
that stone farmhouse. Hot fever was preying 
upon his brain; an awful sorrow gnawed at his 
heart; He did not even know that sweet-voiced, 
gentle sister, who watched over him so faithfully, 
or the wild-eyed boy, who stood hours together 
at the foot of his bed, praying for him as only 
good, true-hearted youth can pray. Virginia 
Lander, too, came and went among them with 
kindly soothing, though her own heart was filled 
with gloomy anxieties; for she knew that an in- 
quest had been held in her father’s house, and 
that her cousin, the young girl she had once 
loved so dearly, lay cold and dead, shrouded in 
the marriage garments that had been prepared 
for her wedding. She knew that Cora’s own 
account of the death had been received unques- 
tioned by the jury. Indeed, what other reason 
could be given’ for the violent death of a young 
creature, so richly endowed, whose path of life 


seemed altogether of roses—a creature who did 
not seem to haye an enemy on earth. 


Neither Clarence Brooks or Alfred Nolan were 


questioned, but the servants confirmed the account 
that unhappy woman gave of her death. Having 
a little time, while the dressmaker was letting out 
her wedding-robe, she had put on another and 
gone out, doubtless, as she said, to take leave 
of a place made dear by loving associations. 


There she had met herdeath. It was a strange 


fancy for a young bride to indulge in; but the 


evening was beautiful, and she had loved that 
place from childhood, when it had been her play~ 
house, Some said it was in this little cabin she 
had first seen Clarence Brooks. So, in place of a 
scandal, the crowd of persons who had gone up to 
a wedding and found a death bed, went home 
weaving out beautiful romances, which no one ever 
contradicted. Cora Lander had besought those 
she had wronged to spare her memory, and they 
did spare it, with religious sacredness. 

While Seymour lay in his first illness, and Vir- 
ginia shared Ellen’s duties in the sick room, Law- 
yer Stone came down from the marble house and 
besought her to go home. The will, he said, left 
Amos Lander’s property t9 his niece, after the 
daughter’s death, so there was no need of the ques- 
tion of identity being opened at all. He had 
brought her a letter from Clarence Brooks, the 
gentleman to whom her cousin would have been 
married, but for the sad accident which had sent 
her so suddenly out of life. Would she read the 
letter before they started ? 

Virginia took the letter into her own room, and 
read it alone, with tears and prayers and mournful 
thanksgiving. It told her everything that the 
reader knows. It told her more; though there 
was not one word of love in all those closely 
written pages, she knew, as well as if it had been 
printed there in letters of gold, that in Clarence 
Brooks’heart there had been no real unfaithfulness. 
He did not say this in words; but it pervaded the 
whole letter as if it had been lying close to his 
heart for a year. ; 

So Virginia, feeling.this her higher duty, went 
back to the home which was now all her own. 
There Clarence Brooks met her at the door. They 
looked into each other's face in mournful silence, 
and, without a word, he led her up stairs into the 
room frem which Cora had driven her so rudely 
little more than a year ago. ‘There, upon a bed 
pure and cold as a snowbank, she found all that 
was left of this haughty woman. The mother, 
ignorant of that other marriage, which made the 
bridal dress a mockery, had insisted that the satin 
robe, in all its rich amplitude, should go with her 
down tothe grave. She lay there, calm and still, 
like a young bride sleeping. The rich folds of her 
hair had been drawn in waves over the wound 
on her temple, concealing it entirely. The veil 
fell over her face, like frostwork on the white rose. 
All that had been bright and blooming about her 
had vanished into dead whiteness. 

Up to that time, a bitter sense of wrong still 
lingered in Virginia’s heart against Cora Lander. 
But it melted into tender forgiveness, when she 
saw her lying there in the tired repose of death. 
She lifted the veil, which cast its faint shadows 
over her face, and kissed the lips that had wronged 
her so. When she turned away, holy tears trem- 
bled in the network of that shrouding lace. 

She was about to leave the room, when her pro- 
gress was stopped by Eunice Hurd, who came in, 
supporting Mrs. Lander with one arm, and fol- 
lowed by Joshua, whose eyes were red with weep- 
ing. 
“i Miss Virginia, we have come here to say how 
wrong—” 

“Hush!” said Virginia, pointing to the bed. 

‘Spare her; we know everything. Do not 
be troubled, Eunice; I can never forget how truly 
you were my friend when I needed one so much, 
‘Aunt Lander, for her sake let us be friends, But 
we must not talk here.” : 

Mrs. Lander looked piteously into that sweet 
face. She saw nothing but forgiveness there, and 
the tears began to tremble from her eyes. She 
cast a glance at the bed, and, in a low, broken 
yoice, tried to take blame on herself, 

“Tt was me. My child! my poor child! It was 
for my sake she did it.” 

«“ liza, don’t say that; don’t say nothing. _ Let 
the dead bury the dead. But there is one thing 
that she did not know, and couldn’t have told. 
Miss Virginia, that poor young cretur, that they 
seem to have buried in a snowbank, is my own niece, 
and Joshua is her uncle. Eliza Lander here is 
our youngest sister, and she wants us to say 80. 
This awful trouble has took all the pride out of 
her. She ain’t ashamed to own her poor relations 
now. Shewanted to live with us, and we wanted 
to live with her; but she was a lady born, though 
it was in a house where you could see daylight 
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through the clapboards, and we wasn’t. But we 
wasn’t mean enough nuther to want to mortify her 
amongst her husband’s connections, so we jest 
came here and hired out. All she asked was that 
we should take some other name, so that we 
shouldn't be found out, and we did it. 

“ Arter this, it’s sister Eliza Lander’s wish that 
we should take back the old name, but I won't. 
She’s a lady, and I’m proud of it. But I ain’t 
nothing of that sort, nor is Joshua. We've told 
you the truth, because secrets in a family lie awful 
heavy on the mind; but, as to the rest of the 
world, it’s none of their business. So my name is 
Eunice Hurd and his name is Joshua Hurd. Her's 
is Eliza Lander, and we two are her servants. 
Where she goes we mean to go, where she lives 
we shall be chasing after, and we mean to be buried 
in the same graveyard with her, as that young wo- 
man in the Bible said to her husband’s marm. If 
she’s sent out of this house poor we’ll work for 
her. She's the only lady our family ever had in 
it, and we'll work our fingers to the bone, before 
she shall want her lace cap and silk gown, jest as 
she allers had ’em when Amos Lander was alive, 
and you two couzins little girls,” 

“She shall never want anything that I can give 
her, nor shall you, my faithful friend. Aunt Lan- 
der, do be comforted; it breaks tny heart to see 
you looking so old and worn.” 

She wiped away the tears from those heavy 
eyes, and kissed that poor, grieving mouth with 
more than a daughter's tenderness. ‘Take good 
care of her, Eunice, and tell her that, while we can 
help it, she shal! have no more troubles,” 

Here Joshua came forward. 

“Miss Jinia, I can’t do much for you. It ain't 
in me; but P’d—I’d die to please you. Yes, [ 
think it ed come tough; but, if you want me to, 
Tl give up licker—never taste another drop of 
punch in my born days, if you say the word.” 

“But I wish you to give up nothing, Joshua.” 

“ Well, then, Pll take sich care of Snowball; 
litter her down with roses, if you say so, Til 
take good care of the black horse, too, for her sake, 
for, arter all, she was my own niece.” 

When this conversation commenced, Brooks and 
Virginia had quietly withdrawn from the eliam- 
ber of death and closed the door. But Joshua spoke 
low when he alluded to the young creature lying 
within, and took off the hat, which had been 
returned to his head, in that natural revérence 
which even ignorant men pay to death. 

After this, the grotip. went down stairs, but 
Eunice returned again difectly. 

“ About the morning,” she said. “ Eliza Lander 
is dreadfully anxious, and wants to know if any- 
thing has been done.” 

“Tell her to pleasé herself. I have no neéd of 
change,” siid Virginia, almost smiling. ‘“ Take 
charge of everthing, Hunice, for, when all is over, 
I must go back to the fartit house. Hllen has a 
brother there, very sick.” 

He was, indeed, very siék, nigh unto death, and 
so he lay for many a weary weak. Ellen’s book 
came out while he was at the worst, and she 
scarcely knew of it, though its fame went far and 
wide, reaching distant lands, and critics on 
both sides of the Atlantic pronounced it a work of 
wonderful promise. She had no thoughts to give 
from that sick bed, where the son her father had 
charged her to save, with his last words, lay suffer- 
ing. Clarence Brooks found his way tothat farm- 
house, and strové to comfort the young man who 
lay there with m6fe than his old friendliness, 

One day when Alfred Nolan Was in his right 
mind and gazing with wistful obse#yation in 
Brian’s face, the boy cfept close to his bed and 
took the hand his brother held out. 

“Brother,” he said; ‘It was I who brought all 
this upon you. I followed you up the railway— 
saw you go into that cabin—saw her eoime down 
the ravine. This frightened me. I was afraid 
that some trouble would happen. I heard the 
threats in her yoice and went after Mr. Brooks. 
He was in a chamber of the house, ready and wait- 
ing to be called by pleasanter messengers than I 
was. But, when I told him that a man was in 
peril, he seized his hat and followed me. If his 
coming caused what happened afterwards, I am to 
blame. Forgive me, Alfred, I intended no wrong. 
Forgive me.” 

‘““My poor boy,” said the invalid, faintly, 
“there was no fault in what you did. God was 
working out our punishment and it came. It was 
better to have our lives end go than in deeper sin. 
I thought these things over very solemnly in the 
stone tomb down yonder, I have thought them 
over here since our sister gave mo, word for word, 
that last message from our father, She is dead, 
but God is merciful, and who shall say that the 
last moments of her young life were not spent in 
asking for that Divine forgiveness which ig not 
limited by time or space,” 
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Nolan lay still, and with his eyes closed, some 
minutes after he uttered these words, When he 
spoke again it was more calmly, 

Brian.” 

‘* Well, brother.” 

“This is no place for us. I could never be at 
rest here. But far away, beyond the Rocky 
Mcuntains, lie vast countries, rich in minerals, 
fertile in soil, and so far from what we call social 
life, that a man can live by himself and learn to 
grow strong. God is giving me back life, Brian. 
Tam young, and must no longer be an idle and 
useless man. Will you go with me to this 
country, Brian ?” 

“I will go with you anywhere, “brother,” 
answered Brian. 

Ellen came in just then bringing a cup of tea 
for the invalid. 

Brian, with all a boy’s eagerness, asked her if 
she would go with them. 

“Nay,” interposed Alfred; she is feeble. She 
must be left behind.” 

She looked at her elder brother, and quick tears 
came into het éyes, while she repeated, with sweet, 
impressiyé earnestiiess, the words of Ruth to her 
mother: 

“ Ask tie not to leave thee, or cease froin follow- 
ing afté* thee. Where thou goest, I will go. 
Whe#é thou livest, I will live; thy peoplé shall be 
my people; thy God shall be my God; aiid where 
thoti diest, there will I be buried.” 

d more was said that day, for neithe® Alfred 
nor Brian could speak, their voices were too full 
of teats, But it was agreed that the brothers 
should go first, atid prepare @ home for Ellen, who 
would get the tioney her book was bringing in for 
their use, write another, and make arrangements 
with the publishers for more, that were yet to 
come out of her new life. She thanked Heaven 
that her work could be done anywhere. Alfred 
wondered at the prompt, business way in which 
all this was said; but he had yet to learn that 
real, absolute genius is comprehensive as Nature 
itself. Those who confine it to simple romance 
dwarf God’s greatest gift to man. 

When Clarence Brooks heard what Alfred Nolan 
had decided on, he resolved to go with him, for 
Nolan absolutely refused to accept the money 
which Brooks lad almost forced upon him, and he 
resolved to invest it there, hoping that it would 
at last find acceptance. So, after a few weeks, 
these two mei; who had travelled over the Old 
World in company, bridged the awful chasm that 
had separated them, and went Westward, taking 
Brian with them. Ellen went back to the marble 
house, and joined Virginia in the tranquil life she 
led there. ; ; 

About a year from this time Brooks came back 
again, strengthened and rendered cheerful by the 
eoiistatit change and excitement of a frontier life. 
A iiotth after that, there was @ quiét little wed- 
ding in that marble mansion, 80 quiet that the 
daily journals brought the first news of it to those 
who had been invited to that other sumptuous 
affair which ended so fatally. 

At many a breakfast table that morning the 
news was read aloud, and more thai once it was 
followed by this exclamation: ‘“ So Clarence Brooks 
has married Amos Lander’s heiress after all. So 
much alike, they say. The bridesmaids—why, 
there was only one, the author of that book every- 
body is talking about! Would you believe it? 
She is a hunehback, but so talented and petite. 
Such lovely eyes and hair, tuo. Mis.—— had it 
from her publishers.” 

The next month Ellen Nolan went West with 
her brother, who had tsed his scientific leatning 
to great purfpose, anid was openifig soufces of 
prosperity in the wilderness, with his knowledge, 
which many a hard-working man availed himself 
of, working the same mines and gathering the 
same gold, which was fast lifting him into that 
respectablity and independence which honourable 
labour, either of mind or hands alone, can bring. 

Ellen keeps his house; she has plenty of 
mountain flowers all around that neat log cabin, 
and so many vines clambering over it, that it looks 
more like a mammoth bird’s nest than a human 
habitation. But, though she loves flowers, and 
seeks to cover up coarser things with them at the 
back of that house you may find a well-kept 
vegetable garden, which Brian takes care of, and 
which the coloured girl, who went West with her, 
sometimes vigorously works in, when there is no- 
thing to be done indoor. Especially she goes out 
when her young mistress is writing by that: little 
window, curtained with morning glories ; for then 
it seems almost wrong to tread hard upon the 
floor, and she feels like holding her breath as she 
moves about. 

Just now Ellen is reading a letter from Mrs, 
Clarence Brooks, who proposed, during the 
summer, to take that Western trip with her 


husband. She wrote just then to know if there 
was an unoccupied room in the cabin for them. 

Ellen has taken up her pen, which shakes and 
quivers in her hand; but she makes out to write, 
that unoccupied rooms are unheard of in that 
part of the country, but a new cabin, opening into 
theirs, will be up long and long before her friends 
can get there. In faet, Alfred will have the log- 
rolling at once, that she can have flowers growing 
over it when they come. 


THE END. 


THE PARIS FASHIONS, 
—O 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Tr new Mantilla bonnets which are worn with 
so much success by the élite of the Parisian beau 
monde are of one large single piece of real lace, 
edged entirely round the same. This is placed on 
a high foundation shape, with the edge of the 
lace falling over the forehead, and a bunch of roses 
placed rather high up on the left side of the shape. 
The two ends, which are each fully a yard wide, 
and about a yard and a quarter in length, are then 
loosely brought forward and fastened with a 
flower in front of the dress; or, better still, ono 
end is left to fall unrestrained over the shoulders, 
whilst the other is brought forward and carried 
round the figure, being finally thrown over the 
opposite shoulder, This bonnet, worn with a 
long dress, such as are at present coming into fash- 
ion, will be one of the greatest successes known for 
some years ; especially for carriage wear, theatres, 
concerts, or balls, at the sea-side and watering- 
places. A high Spanish comb is de rigueur with 
this bonnet, without which the mantilla cannot be 
kept in place, and would lose much of its speci- 
ality. As an instance of the coming vogue of the 
mantilla, there is not a parfumeur, coiffeur, or 
Brush-tiaker who does not exhibit Spanish comts 
in his shop windows, some of which are in tortoise- 
shell, sotie in imitation, and some in jet. A fan 
is algo ati indispensable appendage to a “Mantilla.” 
I have already seen some substitutes for the 
“ Mantilla,” consisting of long and wide scarf lace 
veils, edged round with lace, which are thrown 
ove# the ordinary bonnet and hat with very pretty 
effect, although, of coufse, without the cachet vt 
the real “ Matitilla:” These veils, however, will 
no dotibt be intieh worn by ladies who may not 
be able to invést in the original article, which, 
being of real lace, is somewhat expensive. But 
this is not the only fashionable bonnet of the 
season, far from it; for I do not remember a 
yeat thore prolifié in bonnet “creations” than this 
year: It seems as if fashion were taking its 
revenge for having stood still so long, so varied 
are its changes, Which, indeed, it is almost impossi- 
ble to follow motith by month; hence I will only 
note the most important changes, and those most 
likely to become permanently in favour, There 
are two more bonnets, however, which I must 
fame to you—the ‘ Mousquetaire” and the 
“ Juive.” The * Motisquetaire” is made of chip 
and of a shape falling low behind on the hair. 
It is tritimed with a feather of two shades, half 
a yard int length, and also with a ribbon fall of 


27in. long, the ribbon itself being 12in. in width! 


A loop of the same ribboi,hangshalfa yard at back. 
This bonnet is also a very great success, and needs 
only to be seen to be bought, in spite of the cost, 
which, owing to the expensive ribbon and feather, 
is necessarily rather high. The ‘ Juive,” however, 
is less expensive than either of thé former, and is 
likewise very stylish. This consists of a torsade 
of black and blue or black and pink crape, being 
rolled round the bonnet with a batideau of coloured 
velvet in front, frotti which falls a row of black 
laéée in front, and from which proceeds a long 
feather, which falls over the hair at back. This 
bonnet is very stylish and becoming, but for the 
sake of my English readers, who may not like to 
appear first in either of these three lovely novelties, 
I will mention a little bonnet of more quiet pre- 
tensions, yet pretty and tasteful withal. It is of 
black lace, with loops and streamers of black 
ribbed ribbon at back, with strings to match ; and 
for trimming, a wreath of foliage round the 
crown, fringed all round with drooping cherries. 
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Ir THERE ARE ANY LADIES who have not yet 
used the Guenr1eLp Srarcu, they are respectfully 
solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out 
the directions printed on every package, and if 
this is done they will say, like the Queen’s Laun- 
dress, it is the finest Starch they ever used. When 
you ask for GLENFIELD Srarcu, see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake 
of extra profit. Beware, therefore of spurious 
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THE WHITE CARNATION. 


——j——. 
‘‘ He has set his heart upon a white carnation,” 
said Mrs. Lovel, to Michael Munson the florist. 
“T’m sorry, ma'am,” said old Michael, ‘but I 
don’t know of a white carnation in town except 
one down in Straw-lane—the little cottage at the 
left, just afore you come to the toy factory. Joe 
Plume works at the toys, and it’s his sister Barbara 
ag has the white carnation. I offered her a dollar 
for it at Easter, but she couldn’t part with it. | 
She has rare luck with flowers, has Barbara 
Plume, for all she has nothin’ but a kitchen | 
window to keep ’em in. | 
Mrs. Lovel’s fair brow contracted. What | 
curious complication of fate was it that perpetually | 
threw Barbara Plume across her pathway? ~— But | 
how was old Michael Munson to know that her | 


Fic. 2. 


a 
on Laurence Lovel was the unsuccessful suitor of 
pretty Barbara, the toy-maker’s sister? She 
turned away, folding the rich camel’s-hair shawl 
about her shoulder, as she went. 

“TJ will go to this—this working girl,” she said. 
“ My little sick boy must not be disappointed.” 

Nearly at the end of Straw-lane she came to a 
stand-still, in front of a little cottage, with the 
sunny window full of flowers. _ And the centre 
flower of all was a tall cirnation, with nodding 
plumes of spicy, snowy bloom. = 

«This is the place,” said Mrs Lovel to herself, 
as she tapped on the door with her lilac-gloved 
hand. 

Barbara Plume herself came to the door— 
beautiful Barbara Plume, of whom Mrs. Lovel 
had heard so much, but whom she had never seen 
until now, 


“You are Mrs. Lovell, I think ?” said Barbara, 
with the self possession of any society belle. 

“Y-yes,” admitted Mrs. Lovel, momentarily 
discomfited, for she herself had intended to have 
taken the patronising initiation. ‘You have a 
beautiful white carnation there, which I am 
desirous of purchasing. JI will give you two 
dollars for it!” 

Barbara went to her flower-filled window and 
bent her cheek down against the white perfumed 
tassels of the royal flower! Her eyes sparkled— 


two red spots came to her cheeks. 

“ My carnation,” she said, in a low, yet distinct 
voice. ‘Wealth will do much, Mrs. Lovel, but it 
will not buy my carnation away from me.” 

“You will not sell it ?” 

“No, madam, I will not sell it.” 

“Then all I have to say is, that youjare an 


mother? And all her money, Bab, girl, won't 
bring back the red to his cheeks, nor the strength 
to his withering arms. No, no more it won't.” 

“T didn’t know that, Joe. I didn’t know the 
sick child wanted it, or I wouldn’t have spoken 
quite so sharp. Ask Harry Planer to come round 
this evening after work hours, wont you ?” 

Harry Planer came—a tall, well-built young 
giant, with brown laughing eyes, and a silky 
brown beard, which put young Laurence Lovel's 
waxed moustache to scorn, 

“ Well, Barbara.” 

«JT want you to go round to the Lovel house 
with me, Harry.” 

Planer’s jocund countenance fell, 

“‘ Barbara, you never would—” 

“No, you goose, no! And you know very well 
IT wouldn’t. Only come.” 


| exceedingly foolish girl,” said Mrs. Lovel, in a 


hard, rasping voice. And she went away. 


| When Joe Plume came home from the toy | 


factory, at noon, to his simple meal of bacon and 
greens and weak tea, his sister told him the whole 
story. | 
“Eh ?? said Joe, with his mouth full of greens. | 
“But I misdoubt me, Bab. You’ye made a/| 
| mistake.” | 
«T mistake, Joe! Does she think her money will 
buy everything?” Barbara cried, flushing up, and | 
| biting her scarlet lower lip. 
| Hold hard, little sister—hold hard,” said Joe, | 
| witha gulp of tea. “It’s the poor little sick boy, 
dying of consumption, as has set his heart, so | 
they say, ona white pink. I wouldn't give her 
not so much as a copper penny ; but the poor boy, | 
Bab? THe an't to blame, is he, because she’s his 
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She lifted the white carnation, carefully staked 
and tied, and the pot. enveloped in brown paper 
wrapping, and gave it into his hands. Harry 
followed blindly and unremonstrating. 

« Take me to the room where the sick boy is,” 
said Barbara, to the servant, as they entered the 
mansion. 

Little George Lovel sat. among his pillows, in a 
power of flowers and pictures and birds, and his 
mother was at his side, 

Barbara took the flower from Planer’s hand, 
and set it on the stand by George's bed. 

«TJ wouldn’t sell it—not for money,” she said 
breathlessly. ‘ But you're kindly welcome to it, 
dear,” with a gentle touch of the child’s curly 
hair, “and I only wish it could bring back health 
to you.” 


Little Georgie uttered a ery of delight, 
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“Qh, mamma! how beautiful! Isn’t the | 
pretty lady good ?” | 


was ‘paying attention’ at the time, she said it-was 
excellent—an enconium I felt not a little proud of. 


So Barbara ‘went back through the twilight | ‘“ When the case came on, I ‘spoke my piece’ with- 
with her strong-handed, strong-hearted lover by | outablunder. I cited many authorities to prove 


her side, envying Mrs, Lovel nothing, wealthy 
though she was. 

“For I wouldn’t marry that foolish fine gentle- 
man son of hers, Harry, not if he could cover my 
roof with diamonds,” sho said earnestly. 

“Even if it wasn’t for me, Barbara?’ 

“Even if it wasn't for you, 
Harry.” 

And when poor little Georgie 
Lovel died, he held a stalk of Bar- 
bara’s white carnation in his hand, 
and they laid the snowy, fragrant 
blossoms in his coffin. 


THE BEST BOOK TO READ 
FIRST: 


AN AMERICAN STORY, 
Ce) 

“THE best book to read first ?” 
said JudgeT., repeating the question 
I put on entering his office as a law 
student— 

“That’s the best book to read 
first —and last too,” he added, laying 
his hand on a well-thumbed “King 
James’ Bible,” on which less dust 
had been suffered to accumulate 
than I have often seen on the same 
volume on a parlour table. 

“But I didn’t come here to learn 
to preach,” I answered, a little pertly. 

“Yes, you did,” replied the Judge 
“And the better you preach every 
time you got before a jury, the bet- 
ter you'll succeed.” 

“Tl prove it,” said he, quick- 
ly noting my look of incredulity. 

And wheeling round his chair, 
bringing his legs to across, and 
using his ear for a pen-rack, he pro- 
ceeded : 

“The first year after my ‘ad- 
mission,’ I was elected State’s At- 
torney. My maiden case. was one 
of petty larceny. Bill Dawkes, one 
of those trifling, ‘good’ sort of 
fellows—so called because good 
for nothing —had been found 
in ‘recent possession’ of a carcass of mutton, 


which the owner had left hanging out over, 


night, and which ‘non furt inventum, that is 
to say, ‘turned up missing,’ in the morning. 

“J drafted the indictment with great care, 
charging, with painful particularity, — that 


one William Dawkes, yeoman, not  having— 


the fear, etc, but moved and seduced 
by a certain personage whom it was 
common to include in every indictment: 


— 
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as an ‘acgessory before the fact, on, etc., at, 
ete., one carcass of mutton, of the value, etce., 
of the goods, chattels and personal property of 
one Pelatiah Potts, out of the possession, and 
against the will of the said Telatiah, feloni- 
ously, and with force and arms, did steal, take 
and carry away. . 

“In due time the prisoner was brought up 
for trial, old Polifox appearing for the defence. 

“Qld’ P. was a character. The only law- 
book he had ever read was ‘Swan’s Treatise for 
Justices of the Peace ;’ but in that, and the Scrip- 


_ that he in whose possession stolen property is found 
| soon after the theft, is, in law, presumed to be the 
| thief. I was prepared to prove, I said, that the 


| property in question had disappeared at the dead|¥ 


| hour of night, when all honest people were in their 
| beds, and had been found, at early dawn, in the 
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| slaughter-house of Dawkes, the defendant. 

| “J put my witnesses on the stand, and proved 
| the ownership,value, and identity of the property; 
_its mysterious disappearance and subsequent reap- 
pearance in the constructive possession of the 
prisoner ; and ‘ rested.’ 

“Old Polifox sat in solemn silence, his eyes 
closed, and his red bandana over his head. He 
asked no questions, and called no witnesses. I 
was disappointed at the old fellow’s giving in 8o 


easily. It woud take away half the glory of my 
| triumph. 
| “But I was reckoning without my host. 

“Old Polifox slowly got upon his legs, and 
removing his bandana, and taking up the Bible on 
which the clerk had sworn the witnesses, began : 


“<Tam grieved, my breethering *—he always 
| called the jury his ‘ breethering ’—I am grieved an 

sore amazed to hear sech heathenish doctrines 1n & 
christian court-house as we've jest been & listenin 
to. What sez the sackred volume I hold in my 


tures, he was powerful. He had a way of \hand? Why, it sez, ‘At the mouth of two wit- 
quoting and applying the latter which, in a re- | nesses let every matter be established. Now, my 
ligious community, made it difficult to oppose him | breethering, let me ask, what two witnesses—what 
without incurring a suspicion of want of orthodoxy. | one witness seed my client hook this sheep ? Echo 
Hisforte lay in carrying the jury, whom he generally | answers, ‘Nary one! My delooded young brother 


succeeded in convincing that he and they were 


has read from profane authors to show that findin’ 


on one side, and his adversary on the other. His | of goods on the wrong man’s primises is proof of 


style and grammar were original. 


| his stealin’ of ’em. It’s a ‘ persumption of law,’ he 


“JT had set my hearton winning that case. If | 54YS; and a great piece of persumption it is, my 


Icould only beat old Polifox before a jury, my cap 
would be feathered. 


|breethering. Now, in this same sackred volume, 


we hev norated a case in pint—that of one Ben- | 


“J had carefully written out * my opening; and jamin, which you've all hearn about. A silver cup, 


haying read it over to Nellie Wynne, to whom I wuth a hundred times this trumpery sheep, was | 


diskivered, not ’way off in Benjamin’s slaughter- 
house, whar Benjamin moughn’t a ben for a week, 
but chucked into the mouth of the very sack he was 
ridin’ onto. And yet, my breethering, the Bible 
tells us Benjamin was innocent. But, my breether- 
ing, if it was Benjamin’s luck instid of my misfor- 
tunate client’s to be this day on trial before you, 
ou would be obleeged, according to my onexperi- 
onced brother, to bring him in guilty, in spite of 
Scripter, and consign him to a place whar he’d hev 

to wear a coat of many colours of 
a very different stripe from his 
brother Joseph’s.’ 

“ T not only Lost the case,” said 
the Judge, ‘‘ but my office at the 
next election—-my attempt to 
confute old Polifox’s Scripture 
argument creating a doubt, in 
the mind of the community, as 
to the soundness of my religious 
views. 

“Tn all soberness,” the Judge 
continued, “if you want to be a 
successful lawyer, ‘search the 
Scriptures.’ In them you will 
find the basis of all that is best 
and noblest in human laws. 
Besides, the words and phrases 
of the Bible are the language of 
thepopular heart. Its; parables 
are household words. Its illustra- 
tions never miss the mark. I 
haye given you a ludicrous in- 
stance of their effect; but it is 
in the field of pathos and real 
feeling that their power is irre- 
ststible.” 

« And yet,” I remarked, “ Old 
Polifox made them the instru- 
ment of gaining an erroneous 
verdict.” 

“There you are mistaken,” 
said the Judge. ‘It transpired 
subsequently that poor Dawkes 
was really innocent—a private 
enemy,the same person who first 
directed suspicion toward him, 
haying abstracted the property, 
and placed it, through malice, 
where it wasafterwards found.” 

T took the Judge’s advice as 
to the best book to read first. 
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MARK TWAIN ON WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. 

Mark Twain says that when women frame 
laws the first thing they will do will be to 
enact : 

1. That all men should be at home at ten P.M. 
without fail. 

2. That married men should bestow consi- 
derable attention upon their own wives. 
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3. That it should be a hanging offence to sel 
whiskey in saloons, and that fines and disfranchise 
ment should follow in such places. 

4. That the smoking of cigars to excess should 
be forbidden, and the chewing of tobacco 
utterly abolished. 


5. That the wife should have the title of her 
own property when she marries a man who 
hasn't any. 


“Such tyranny as this,” says Mark, “ we 
could never stand. Our free souls could never 
endure such degrading thraldom. — Women, 
goaway! Seek not to beguile us of our imperial 
privileges. Content yourselves with your little 
feminine trifles, your babies, your benevolent 
societies, and your knitting—and let your natural 
husbands do the voting. Stand back—you will 
be wanting to go to war next. We will let you 
teach school as much as you want to, and pay 


‘you half price, too ; but beware! we don’t want 
| you to crowd us too much. 


—— 
Ir a man wants to sleep hard he must take a 
soft bed. 
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Description of our Illustrations. 


| 
THE NEWEST FASHIONS. 

Fiq. 1.—A Bride’s Toi!ette.-—Composed of white 
gros grain silk, trained and trimmed in festoons 
with white tulle, in three pleats, or tucks, one 
above the other, each festoon graduated at the 
ends to form escallops; and at each meeting of 
the escallops a bouquet of orange blossoms are 
placed, as seen in our illustration. The upper 
skirt is round, and bordered with four folds of 
tulle, and then caught up on either side of the 
back with large bouquets of orange flowers, to form 
the pouff. The bodice tight-fitting, and formed 
with a fluted basque at the back bordered with two 
folds of tulle; the sleeves fluted with tulle to the 


elbow, and them finished with a knot and two- 


rounded ends of silk, bordered with a fold of tulle ; 
the turned-back cuff formed to simulate tubs, with 
a fold or rouleau of tulle. Collar and cuffs of 
rich lace. Coiffure of rolls and curls raised high, 
and adorned with a cluster of orange blossoms at 
the right side. Veil of tulle. White gloves. 

Fie. 2.—A Reception Toilette—Composed of 
lilac silk. The under skirt trimmed with a deep 
flounce of box pleats, embroidered with black silk. 
The upper skirt bordered with a design in braid- 
ing of black, and fringed with lilac. Waistcoat of 
black silk. Jacket body with duchesse sleeves, 
ornamented with braid and fringe. Coiffure gar- 
nished with a band and rosette of lilac ribbon. 
Under-sleeves of lace, and stand-up frill. 

Fria. 38.—A Young Lady’s Home Toilette.— 
Composed of a robe of white silk grenadine, 
having a border, and pines raised in pink. The 
skirt is slightly caught up at each side, and at the 
back; so forming three loopings. The bodice is 
high, and full back and front slightly. A rounded 
collarette of pink satin, bordered top and bottom 
with a rouleau of the white grenadine, is placed 
round the neck. Sleeves open from the elbow, and 
trimmed down the back of each, with a frill bor- 
dered with pink. Waistband with bows and three 
ends; each end has a pine upon it to match the 
border of the robe. Under sleeves, and ruff at the 
neck, of white lace. Coiffure raised, and combed 
out and flowing, the whole thrown off from the 
face, as seen. 

Fic. 4.—Dinner Toilette.—The under skirt is 
composed of sea-green silk, in pleats all the way 
up, and all one way. The upper skirt of sea-green 
silk gauze, edged with white silk blonde, and 
caught up at each side under a pleat, as seen, to 
form the apron in front, and the pouff at the back. 
Jacket bodice formed with tabs, and bordered with 
the same blonde as on the skirt, only turned up; 
the front of the bodice open in pointed form, and 
trimmed with the lace. A stand-up frill of lace 
passes rouad theneck. Sleeves with turned-back 
cuffs. Coiffure of waved curls, the front adorned 
with a band of silver; and at the side, a white lily 
and buds. 

FANCY WORK. 

Fic. 6.--Mignardise and Crochet Lace.~The 
materials.—Mignardise braid, as seen, and Boar’s 
Head cotton, No. 20, anda Penelope crochet hook, 
No. 4. Ist row: Through a loop of the braid 
work 1 double*; then 8 chain, turn, miss 7, and 1 
double in the 8th stitch; then 7 chain and 1 
double 4 times through the same stitch, so form- 
ing 5 loops; then miss 5 loops of the braid, and 1 
double in the 6th; then 4 chain and 1 double 
through each of the next 4 loops of the braid. 
Repeat from * to the end, and fasten off. Then 
on the other side of tke braid, between the 
escallops of braid, work through a loop 1 
treble *; then 5 chain, miss 2 loops, and through 
the 3rd work 1 double, then 5 chain, and 1 double 
through each of the next three loops of the braid; 
then 5 chain, miss 8 loops, and | treble in the next. 
Repeat from * to the end, and fasten off. 

Fia. 7.—-Point Lace Edging.—The materials.— 
Lacet braid, and Boar's Head cotton, Nos. 26 and 
36. Aftertracing the design upon kid or thick 
green paper, line, and then braid. The bars 
should be in No. 26, and the spider’s-web in No. 
36. This design is well-suited for trimming chil- 
dren’s garments. 

Fra. 5.—Point Lace Insertion for Trimming a 
Dress.—Trace the pattern on tracing-cloth, 
which can be procured from William Barnard, 
Edgware-road. ‘Tack on the braid, and work the 
wheels in Mecklenburg thread, No. 12 (Messrs. W, 
Evan’s and Co.’s), and Walker's eliptic needles, 
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Portrait albums arenow to befound on every drawing. 
room table. No article is more welcome as agift, They 
were badly bound when first introduced, but are now 
got up in the most perfect style, with leather joints, so 
as to last for years, at extraordinarily low prices for 50, 
100, 300, or 400 portraits, by Parkins and Gotto, pur. 
veyors of fancy articles to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales 
27and 28, Oxfordestreet, London, W, 


WHEN THY NAME WAS MENTIONED 
LIGHTLY. 


BY GEORGIANA CLARK. 


When lately I was silent I did not love thee less, 

But fear’d lest thou should’st scorn the tender 
thoughts I might express ; 

’Midst fairer ones and merrier might scarcely care 
to hear 

Of one who has no other charm but that she holds 
thee dear. 


When thy name was mentioned lightly I did not 
love thee less, 

But still’d my heart in silence, for I felt—shall I 
confess ? 

Its love for thee most sacred could not mingle at 

_ thy shrine 

With a coquette’s passing fancy, a devotion such 
as mine. 


I have. wrong’d thee in believing. But I never 
lov'd thee less ; 

And I sue for thy kind hand, love, in forgiveness 
mine to press. , 


| If I griev'd, I never wavered in my tenderness for 


thee, 

And I only waited, trusting, thy returning smile 
for me. 

e 

As the trees now waving slowly o’er the sunny 
summer ground 

In the spring with amber buds and emerald off- 
shoots will abound, 

So I look’d to find again thy smiles and kindness 
bloom for me, 

But an evergreen unfading is my one oasis tree. 


But remember—and forgive me—that by bright 
morn or dim eve, 

In dreamland where our wishes sometimes dainty 
fancies weave, 

T’ve dreamed of thee and breath’d a pray’r that 
God will surely bless, 4 

And then aa now, whilst this heart throbs, I could 
not love thee less. 


NEW BOOKS. 


* Abbot Crag, by M. C. RowseErt, published 
by Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. A well- 
written and very interesting story. 


“Loves and Lives,” by Ellis Ainsley. pub- 
lished by Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane). 
The young authoress of this work has produced 
a very readable and interesting novelette, and 
many a fair reader, we may safely predict, will 
be interested in the Loves and Lives of Edith 
Chaloner and Frederic Ainslie. 


« Doctor, is tight lacing injurious?’ “ Of 
corset is, Madam.” 


A quack doctor is usually remarkable for the 
size of his bill. 


THEIrs seems to be aman that the Freneh 
can’t cry down. x 

Morro for the tea merchant—Honest ted i8 
the best policy. 


THe exemption of women from miniag 
labour will, we hope, be followed up by the 
concession of shorter hours of work to women 
and girls employed as milliners and dress- 
makers. Factory women are allowed by law to 
work only twelve hours a day, with an hour 
and a half out of that time for meals, the work- 
ing period being from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m.; but 
milliners and dressmakers are made to work 
fourteen hours, between 8 a.m. and 10 p.m., no 
their moral, mental, and physical detrime to 
The Home Secretary’s power of granting it 
certain ‘season” trades liberty to work occa- 
sionally long hours has led to a wholesale and 
general infraction of the law; while the persons 
who complain either lose their situation or 
their life’s comfort. The old difficulty of 
satisfying both employers and employed is the 
Home Secretary’s excuse for not interposing in 
behalf of the poor needlewoman or niilliner ; 
but we hope a really comprehensive Public 
Health Act will restrict thelicence given by 
parliament to “season” trades—the licence to 
work long hours and to minister to the pleasure 
of the few through the privation of the many. 
No physician can help being interested in pro. 
curing for so large a section of the population 
the physical and moral conditions requisite to 
maintain a healthy motherhood and a yigu oro 
progeny, The Lancet. 


CHESS-PLAYING BY TWO QUEENS. 


In Lord Broughton’s “ Recollections of a 
Long Life, “in five goodly octayos,” which were 
printed solely for his own use, is a very interesting 
account of the Accession of her Majesty. Soon 
after this event, Lord Broughton had the honour 
of dining with her Majesty at Windsor Castle. 
After dinner “ The Queen sat down at chess with 
the Queen of the Belgians. Her Majesty had 
never played before; Lord Melbourne told her 
how to move, and Lord Palmerston also assisted 
her. I looked on some time without taking part 
in the game, and I might as well have abstained 
altogether, for when Melbourne and Palmerston 
gave up advising her Majesty, in order that I 
might accede to them, I did not succeed better 
than my colleagues. I was very near winning the 
game, when I lost it by an oversight, and by being 
very often asked by her Majesty, ‘What must I 
do? There was also some confusion created 
by the two queens on the board and the two 
Queens at the table. Her Majesty was not so dis- 
couraged by her defeat as to prevent her playing 
again the evening after this. Who played for the 
Queen I do not know; but her Majesty ran up to 
me laughing, and saying she had won. She asked 
me how she came to lose yesterday. I replied, 
‘Because your Majesty had such bad advisers ;’ 
on which she laughed heartily, and so did the 
Queen of the Belgians, who, by the way, spoke 
English well. 


AN IMPOSTOR. 

A woman styling herself «the Hon. Mrs. H. 
Treherne,” was the object of popular fury at 
Leicester. It appears that some short time 
since she settled down in the town, gave liberal 
orders to tradesmen, and promised a stained- 
glass window to the Roman Catholic chapel and 
£1,000 towards a new chancel for the same 
building. Meanwhile, without paying for 
anything, she was sending goods, which she 
obtained, to a London confederate. Suspicions 
was aroused and inquiries made, which showed 
the people of Leicester that they had been 
duped,and on it being known thatthe womanwas 
about to quit the town, a crowd assembled at 
the railway station, and there pelted her with 
rotten eggs, knocked her down, and trampled 
upon her. She was finally rescued by the 
police, but not until she had been badly 
bruised. 


Wnrat ascent is it that always has a descent ? 
A trip up, for it is sure to bring you down. 

Crows and blackbirds are the bravest crea- 
tures that fly; they never show the white 
feather. 

Tur last thing seen by many people who 
have come to violent deaths was Eero-sene. 

Wuy is the early grass like a penknife ? 
Because the spring brings out the blades. 

On Sunday morning, about 3 o’clock, a fire 
otbiitred at a faney bazaar in Uppér Kenning- 
toi-lahe, in the occupation of Mf. W. Fowler. 
The fire brigade authorities quickly attended 
Afid extitigdished tlie flames, aiid it was then 
discovered that there had been no less than six 
6titbreaks. The occupier was ifsured in the 
Liverpool and London Office, and the police 
found it necessary to charge a person connected 
with the premises with arson. Captain Shaw 
reports the cause as being “ doubtful.” 

THe SpeciaL SeRVicEs aT WESTMINSTER.—On 
Sunday evening the special Sunday evening 
services at Westminster Abbey were brought to 
a close for the present season, on which occa- 
sion the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Stapford A. Brooke, The rev. gentleman made 
an earnest appeal on behalf of the funds of the 
Association for the Deaf and Dumb, which was 
liberally responded to. There was a crowded 
congregation, and the services were appropri- 
ately brought to a close by the performance on 
the organ of Handel's “ Hallelujah Chorus.” 


A Micnican switch-tender, caught napping at 
his post, and convicted of wilful negligence, said 
to the jailer who was about to lock him up. 
«always supposed that the safety ofa railroad 
depended on the soundness of its sleepers.” “So 
it does,” retorted the jailer, « but such sleepers 
are never safe unless they are bolted in.” 

« How many children have you ?” inquired a 

entleman Of one of his labourers, looking round 
in surprise upon the family. “Bettor tan a 
dozen, sir.’ “TI only make out eleven,” said 
the gentleman. « Well, isn’t tat bettor tan a 
dozen, ven One has to yeed him f” exclaimed the 
labourer. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
0) 

Tyrurr Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales, Prince Albert Victor, Prince George, 
Princess Louise, Princess Victoria, and Princess 
Maud of Wales, arrived at Osborne-cottage on 
Monday afternoon from London, having crossed 
over from Southampton in her Majesty's yacht 
Alberta, Captain his Serene Highness the Prince 
of Leiningen,G.C.B ‘Their royal highnesses were 
accompanied by his Royal Highness the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz,who was attended by 
Baron von Both and Baron yon Plato. 

Tue Empress Eugenie has left Chislehurst for 
Scotland vid Charing-cross and King's-cross. The 
Empress was accompanied by the Prince 
Imperial, who will spend his short vacation (about 
a fortnight) with his Royal mother, in making a 
tour through the glens and over the hills of Scot- 
land. The Emperor remains at Chislehurst instead 
of going, as was expected, to Carlsbad. Their 
Imperial Majesties and the Prince Imperial 
attended mass at Chislehurst on Sunday morning, 
and our correspondent writes that he had never 
seen the Emperor in better health and spirits. 


Exrectep Visit or THE Prince or WALES TO 
Buarr Castite.—The Dundee Advertiser isinformed 
that the Prince of Wales is expected at Blair 
Castle, the seat of the Duke of Athole, during the 
shooting season, and will be the guest of his grace 
for some time. 

Tus Lapy Mepicau Srupents At Hpinsurat. 
—0On Saturday judgment was given by Lord Gif- 
ford in fayour of Miss Jex Blake and other ladies, 
who claimed full privileges as medical students in 
Edinburgh University. The judgment grants 
their request. 


Curtovs Errects or Liautying. — A 
oor woman who was struck during one of 
the late thunderstorms at Paris was found to 
have been completely scalped by the fluid. 


Our Pets 1N DAaNGER.—On Saturday notices 
were circulated in the southern districts of the 
metropolis cautioning owners and all persons in 
possession or accompanying dogs in the public 
streets, or permitting dogs to run at large, to have 
them muzzled during the dog days. All dogs 
found running the street unmuzzled may be taken 
charge of, or destroyed by the police, and their 
owners are liable to penalties, and if no dog li- 
cence has been obtained the owners will be prose- 
cuted by the Excise authorities. The dog days end 
the llth of next month (August). Several dogs 
supposed to be in a rabid state have been killed in 
Lambeth during the last week. 


A Princess’s Jewets.—George Isombiel, of 
Russian extraction, late butler to Prince Soltykoff, 
was charged before Mr. Arnold with stealing a 
pair of black pearl ear-tops, a diamond and tor- 
quoise cross, a diamond ring, a ruby ring, two dia- 
mond stars, two diamond brooches, and other 
valuable jewelry and stones, value £1,800, late 
the property of the Princess Soltykoff. Mr. Pawle, 
of New Inn, conducted the prosecution, and said 
though it was painful to him to prosecute the 
prisoner, who had been over two years in the ser- 
vice of the prince, still the ends of justice were to 
be attained and the law put in force. The prince 
and princess formerly lived at 11, Eaton-square, 
and in the beginning of June the princess died, 
being possessed of jewelry to at least the extent 
of £40,000. A large quantity of that jewelry was 
afterwards missed, and as every confidence was 
placed in the prisoner he was the last to be sus- 
pected ; but the matter was placed in the hands of 
Detective-sergeant Lansdowne, of Scotland-yard, 
and although he had acted with great ability in 
the matter the finding of the property was given 
up. After the decease of the princess the prince 
removed to 77, Chester-square, and had now left 
for Russia. ‘he prisoner resided in Coleshill- 
buildings, Eaton-square, and was & great friend of 
a young man named Ernest Porter, whose father 
was a grocer in Elizabeth-street, Pimlico, and with 
this young man the prisoner made an excursion 
to Virginia Water a week or so ago; but from 
something that transpired between them young 
Porter called the attention of his father to a par- 
cel of jewelry the prisoner had left with him to 
take care of, saying it had been left by an aunt. 
He, evidently fearing he might be dragged into 
the matter, left London, and was now in 
the Isle of Thanet. Meanwhile Sergeant Lans- 
downe and Squire White, a detective-sergeant 
of the B division, went to Mr. Porter's, 
took possession of the jewelry, and after- 
wards apprehended the prisoner, who only 
asked for their authority, and was accord: 
ingly shown their warrant cards. He said on the 
way to the station that there were three £5 notes 
at his lodgings, Mz, Edward Ashley Haws, of 


Park to-morrow, and return to the Isle of Wight 


the firm of Frazer and Haws, 81, Regent-street, 


jewellers to her late highness the princess, identi- 
fied the ear-tops and other articles as haying been 
purchased by the princess, or sent to alter or re- 
pair ; the pearls in the ear-drops were black, and 
were worth quite £500; he spoke also to the bril- 
liant stars and the diamond and ruby rings. 

Mr. Arnold, who thought there was little 
evidence against the prisoner, after hearing the 
statement of the father of Porter (not on oath, 
the conversation being in the absence of the pri- 
soner) as to how the diamonds, &c., came into the 
possession of his son, remanded the prisoner till 
Friday, the police stating that a great quantity of 
property was still missing. 

Faint Hearts anp Fair Lapres. THE TABLES 
TURNED.—The supposed liability of ladies to faint 
is often the subject of masculinesneers, especially as 
their swoons are often thought to beshams. What 
do the lords of creation say to the following? which 
we quote from Tuesday’s Morning Advertiser :— 
On Saturday afternoon there were no less than 
20 cases of fainting from extreme heat among a 
body of 4,000 troops and volunteers assembled at 
a review at Heaton-park, Manchester. 


Deatn or A CniLp From Sunstroxr.—Mr. 
Richards held an investigation at the ‘ Sugar- 
loaf” tavern, Church-street, Mile-end New Town, 
respecting the death of William James Garratt, 
aged two years anda half. The deceased was the 
son of a mechanic, carrying on business at 31, 
High-street, Mile-end New Town. On Thursday 
afternoon last he was out playing in the street for 
several hours, when he came indoors and com- 
plained of the heat. His mother at once got him 
a cooling powder, but finding him getting worse 
she went for Dr. Champneys, who upon his arrival 
found deceased insensible, and never being con- 
scious died soon after. Dr. Champneys having 
proved death to have been caused py sunstroke, 
the jury returned a verdict accordingly. 


Errecr or tue Hor Weatuer on Meat.—Some 
thousands of working people were dinnerless on 
Sunday in consequence of the heat, for when the 
working men and their wives went to Smithfield 
meat market on Saturday afternoon and eyening, 
they were astonished to find nearly all theavenues of 
the market with empty meat hooks. The butchers 
assured their customers that tons upon tons of quar- 
ters of beef and carcases had come up from the 
country unfit for sale and had to be destroyed ; 
that meat would have to be eaten nearly alive to 
be wholesome; that the lightning had tainted at 
least £100,000 worth of meat consigned to the 
market, and the heat of the weather had done 
equally as much mischief. 


Exrrcrep Rise 1x THE Price or BRrap.—Mon- 
day morning the Pimlico journeymen bakers, who 
demand 12 hours as a day’s work (from four to 
four), time and a half overtime, a rise of 2s. per 
man, and extra pay for Sunday-work, were to 
have gone out on strike according to a week’s 
notice given ; but with few exceptions the masters 
admitted that they could not in justice refuse the 
concessions claimed. The shops not agreeing will 
be struck against. The next district in which 
notice is to be given by the men is the Bayswater 
branch, and Kensington is to follow. 


Errectrs or Epucation.—A native East Indian 
paper, the Dnyan Bodhak, mourns over the in- 
creasing prevalence of the vice of drinking in the 
country, particularly among those who have re- 
ceived an English education, and beseeches Go- 
vernment to take some effectual measures to check 
the spread of this great evil, 


Dervixe tue Scrren 1x Inpia—The youthful 
widowed daughter of Mr. Sesba Tyangar, a 
Brahmin, one of the Sadra pleaders at Travancore, 
was married on the 12th inst. toa young Brahmin. 
The marriage of course gave rise to great opposi- 
tion on the part of the Brahmins and other Hin- 
doos. According to time-honoured custom the 
young lady ought to have burned herself alive on 
a pile of scented wood along with the body of her 
late husband. 

Tne programme of the Royal visit to Weymouth 
has been arranged. ‘The Prince of Wales will 
arrive in his yacht at Portland Breakwater on 
August 10 at twelve o'clock, when the ceremony 
of laying the completing stone will take place. 
A special landing-stage will be erected at the pier, 
with accommodation for 800 spectators, and 2,000 
Sunday-school children will witness the landing ! 
the latter will sing ‘‘ God bless the Prince of 
Wales,” and the National Anthem. A guard of 
honour of the 77th Regiment, Royal Artillery, 
and Rifle Volunteers will be formed. The Prince 
and Princess leaye Osborne Cottage for Goodwood 


on Saturday. 


AMUSING SCRAPS, 
——_0——_ 

A Venetian senator being deputed as a visitor to 
the University of Padua, asked the as tronomer 
Chiminelli, if the Observatory wanted any instru- 
ment. ‘It wants nothing,” replied the astronomer, 
“except a good horizon.” ‘ Horizon!” said the 
noble and most potent signor, “‘ why then we must 
send to London for one.” This beats the story of the 
rich English lady, who, ordering a pair of globes, 
was very angry because ‘“ they did not match !” 

“ How much a peck for potatoes ?” asked a gentle- 
man in market on Monday morning, The price 
suited him, and he was about to purchase, when a 
thought suddenly struck him. ‘Wait a moment, 
my good woman,” he said, “I fear these potatoes 
were picked on Sunday.” ‘“ No, Sir, they were not, 
she replied, ‘ but, to tell you the truth, they grew 
on Sunday !” 

“ Boy,” said an ill-tempered old man to a noisy 


‘lad, “what are you hollerin’ for when I am going 


by?” Humph!” returned the boy, ‘‘ what are 
you going by for when I am hollerin’ ?” 


A goop story is told of a certain prominent rail- 
way man of Philadelphia, who is equally renowned 
for his ability to make and takea joke. A railroad 
employé, whose home is in Avon, came one Satur- 
day night to ask for a pass down to visit his family. 

“You are in the employ of the railroad ?” 
inquired the gentleman alluded to. 

“ Yes.” 

“You receive your pay regularly ¢” 

Yes 

“Well, now, suppose you were working fora 
farmer instead of a railroad, would you expect your 
employer to hitch up his team every Saturday night 
and carry you home ?” 

This seemed a poser, but it wasn’t. 

“No,” said the man promptly, ‘I would not 
exect that; butif the farmer had his team hitched 
up and was going my way, I should call him a 
darn mean cuss if he wouldn’t let me ride.” 

Mr. Employé came out three minutes afterwards 
with a pass good for twelve months. 


A Larayerve lover seated himself on a barrel 
turned on its side, while serenading his heart’s, 
mistress. In his ecstacy he rolled the barrel overs 
slammed his guitar against ashutter in his efforts 
to regain his balance, and disappeared in thecistern. 
The bubbling cry of the strong swimmer in his agony 
brought out the entire family, including the bull-, 
dog, in various brief and picturesque costumes, 
ranging all the way from a robe de nuit and curl 
papers, worn by the innocent cause of it all, to a 
simple yet serviceable collar, ornamented with 
spikes, worn by the bull-dog. He was fished out 
of the cistern, and then the bull-dog went for him, 
and a more demoralised lover never took refuge in 
the first hut he encountered. He doesn’t go for the 


girl quite so heavily as he did, but he has smashed 
his guitar to pieces. 


OcuLar punishment—Eye-lashes. _ 
A smart thing—A mustard plaster. 


Tue hair of a camel weighs about ten pounds 
and sells for more than one hundred dollars, which 
shows that it was not only in thedays of Mohammed 
that the animal bore a great prophet. 


A FURNITURE man is said to be the laziest 
member of society, because he keeps chairs and 
lounges about all day. 


Tuern isin Wolverhampton, a “Reformed Order 
of Odd Women,” associated forhe cultivation of 
friendship, the pleasures of good company, and 
the improvement of the morals. One of the rules 
of the society sets forth that “ Regarding their 
lodge as a family of sisters, among w hom the wel- 
fare of the whole constitutes the happiness of 
individuals, each conceives herself bound to con- 
tribute her share, proportionate to her abilities 
towards the general fund of enjoyment. Every 
Odd Woman cheerfully subscribes her wit at 
enliven the meeting, as well as her moncy to defray 
the expenses of the lodge, and entertains us with a 
song, amuses us with a tale, or instructs with 
advice sisters assembled. Good humour and good 
will are the characteristics of its fraternity.” The 
other rules exhibit a combination of female Free- 
masonry with the principles of a benefit society, 
and one of them directs that “every visiting sister 
shall pay twopence for ale.” 


To ConsuMPTIVES.—A grateful father is desirous of 
sending by mail, free of charge to all who wish it, a 
copy of the prescription by which his daughter was 
restored to perfect health from confirmed consumption, 
after having been given up by her physicians and de- 
spaired of by her father, & well-known physician, who 


has now discontinued practice. Sent to any person 


free, Address O. P. Brown, fecretary, 2, Kinp-street 
Coyent-garden, London, 9 g-street, 


THE THEATRES, 


——0-——- 


THE STRAND THEATRE, 


At a season when most of the theatres are 
closed, Mrs. Swanborough displays an_ energy 
delightful to the unfortunate beings still spell- 
bound in the dull metropolis, by the revival of 
such a piece as “ Not such a fool as he looks,” acted 
with the talent as Mr. J. H. Byron, Mr. Terry, 
Mr. H. Russell, Miss Ada Swanborough, and Mrs. 
Raymond never fail to display. Light and laughter- 
moving, the comedy of Mr. Byron is eminently 
suited for the present sultry weather,when too much 
exertion even of the emotions is incompatible with 
the lassitude of an almost tropical heat. It is not 
always that authors are the successful actors of 
their own creations. It was so in the case of 
Sheridan, it has been with Dion Boucicault, and 
now again in the person of Mr. J.H. Byron. Sir 
Simon Simple in his hands is not only a languid 
swell of the Dundreary type, and yet a distinct 
creation, but he is alwaysa gentleman, even in the 
most trying reverses of fortune, when if his sang 
froid never leaves him, neither does his good breed- 
ing; Sir Simon owns no very brilliant wit, but has 
an excellent heart, and is “not such a fool as he 
looks.” Mrs. Raymond, as Mrs. Mould, an old 
laundress, dressed in the garb of the period 
of Sairy Gamp, and Mr. Terry as the idle and 
unsober Mould, are very successful in their 
efforts to provoke laughter. The production of 
this little comedy for the first time at the Strand 
theatre on Saturday was well received, as indeed 
it deserved to be, and the audience were kept in a 
continuous state of hilarity till the drop-scene fell. 
Miss Swanborough as Felicia Craven and Miss 
Giffard as Mrs. Merton both looked charming and 
filled their respective réles very ably. Mr. H. 
Russell was satisfactory in all points as Murgatroyd, 
and Mr. W. Joyce filled the part of Mr. Frederick 
Grantly. In the burlesque of Aladdin Miss Topsy 
Venn has taken the part of Miss Chambers and 
Mr. Harry Cox that of Mr. Atkinson. 


MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL GOSSIP. 


oO 
Ir is stated that Signor Mario has been lately 
singing at Rome, privately at court, with success. 
Miss Marta B. Jones has been engaged for 
Drury-lane theatre. 
Mr. Maccasg, whose successful impersonations 
in the metropolis have concluded for the season, 


commenced his provincial tour Monday. 


Mr. Know es, the energetic conductor of the 
amusements at the Cambridge Music-hall, an- 
nounces his benefit for August 6. 

Mr. J. I. Doverass’s drama, For Sale, has been 
performed with great success at the Royal Amphi- 
theatre, Liverpool. In the same town Mr. Mon- 
tague’s company has also made a hit in Partners 
Sor Life. 

WE are glad to learn from a contemporary that 

Miss Jane Rignold will shortly return to England, 
having terminated a very successful engagement as 
leading lady in Wyndbam’s Comedy Company, 
which has been making a tour of the United 
States with the most satisfactory results to,the 
epirited entrepreneur. 
& Mr. Howarp Pavt and party gave an enter- 
tainment in the past week at Schwalbach, Ger- 
many, and are announced to appear next week at 
Wiesbaden. At the former place, as the doors 
were about to open, it was discovered that the 
tickets had been forgotten, and neither cheques nor 
counters of any sort could be procured at such 
short notice. Mr. Howard Paul was equal to the 
occasion. He sent to his hotel, borrowed several 
packs of playing cards, and arranged that all the 
red suits passed to the reserved seats and all black 
to the area. The medley of Russians, Germans, 
Americans, and French, who form the audience at 
these Continental watering places, looked some- 
what bewildered on receiving their cards, and one 
of those wonderful polyglot Swiss waiters, whv can 
slang you in a dozen languages, had to be posted 
at the door to explain to the foreigners why one 
held a queen of hearts, and another the knave 
of spades, and what playing cards had to do with 
a musical entertainment. 


i 

Frou J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport, 
Dorsetshire: ‘I consider Bunter’s NERvINE a 
specific for tooth-ache. Very severe cates under 
my care have found instantaneous and permanent 
relief. From E. Smith, Esq., Surgeon, Shereton, 
near Cirencester: ‘I have tried Bunter’s Ner- 
vine in many cases of severe tooth-ache, and in 
very instance permanent relief has been obtain ed.” 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 13d. per packet ; OF post 
gree for 15 stamps from J. R. Cooper, Maidstone, 
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LETTER BASKET. 
—o 
LADIES’ CONFID 2NCES. 


AwatEeuR.— Your previous letter duly reached us and 


was promptly answered, In future we can only reply to 
correspondents through these columns. The song was 
submitted to our musical critic, who exercises his own 
judgment in these matters. 

Nemo (Canada) says: ‘‘It is as common with us to 
read your paper, in this outlying post of the British 
empire, as it is to peruse our local county sheet on Satur- 
day evenings. I have been paying court to a young 
lady for about two years, and married her a few days 
ago. She is everything that is perfect in my eyos, and 
you must admit that an Opinion from me even a8 & 
husband and lover, must have some weight, when I tell 
you that I am a youth of some thirty summers, and 
possessed of no little experience at that. Iam a physi- 
cian and surgeon, in regular and somewhat lucrative 
practice. Now, both before our marriage and subse- 
quently, my fair one has called my attention to reports 
circulated by interested parties, to the effect that I have 
on several occasions drank to excess. Now the plain 
truth is—and I keep back nothing from you--that I have 
got the worse for liquor on two occasions within the 
last ten years: once away from home, where nobody 
that knew me was present; at another time when only 
my sister was conscious of it. Now it must be confessed 
that there are occasions in a practitioner’s life when one 
strong potation of spirits, to set him to rights, is appa- 
rently strongly called for and desired—when at least the 
effects of the liquor, not to say the taste, is urgently 
indicated. The people in general can seldom appreciate 
a doctor’s proclivity for an occasional bumper, but hia 
brethren of the profession will easily understand it. 
My wife does not wish me to join a Temperance Society, 
which I have offered to do, nettled at the innumerable 
slander3 regarding me. I have just consu'ted one 
person, and he consoled me by saying that when a 
person is repeatedly spoken of as addicted to this or 
that particular vice, there is universally some good 
ground for it. I give you my solemn assurance to the 
contrary, and in your advice I wish you to act on this 
assevration. Query: Should I immediately join a tee- 
total organisation? Or should I endeavour to be 
nominally a moderate drinker, but practically a total 
abstainer?”? In total abstinence from intoxicating 
drink there is absolute safety. You are intelligent 
enough to decide for yourself what you ought to do, 
taking all the circumstances of your casc into the account, 
Your wi’e will be your best counsellor. 

Frorence Lex says: ‘ Do-you think Tam too young 
to engage myself toa young man of the same age as 
myself? We shall be eighteen this summer, I being a 
few tronths the oldest. We love each other dearly, and 
I know I can never love any one else as I do him, and 
he loves me the same. I have been ia gentlemen’s 
company a great deal for one no older than [I am, and 
often thought I was in love before, but now I know I 
rever Was. We have been in each other’s com. 
pany constantly for one year, and I have loved him more 
and more all thetime. He has been in a good school all 
his life, so he has a very good etucation, and now he is 
learning a goo'l trade; is a member of the church, and 

bas no bad habits at all. He has asked me to bind my- 
elf in an engagement till we are old enough to be 
married. I know we love each other now as well as any 
one can love. But do you think love’as young as ours 
will always last? I feel that it will, but some say it 
won't. Having no friend to go to for advice, and not 
knowing myself what to do, I will do what you think 
vould be best for me. One more question: Do you 
think it wicked to read your paper on Sundays ?” = We 
think you rathcr young to become enga ged, particularly 
as you scem to have no parents to advise you; but if 
you fully believe in one another, it will not matter much 
whether a formal engagement takes placeornot. There 
is no reason why such love should not last. As to the 
reading of the Lady’s Own on Sunday, we can only say 
that while everything demoralising or corrupting is 
rigidly shut cut of it, we never hesitate to tell our 
readers that the Sunday is for religious purposes, 
except £o far as necessity or mercy requires effort. This 
plan is best for mind, body, and estate. So we judge 
for ourselves; s0 we recommend to others. 

K. W. A. says: ‘‘I a constant reader of your most 
valuable paper, the Lady’s Own, come to you for the first 
time for advice, and hope you will be kind enough to 
hced my appeal. The case is simply this: I have becn 
paying attentions to a young lady for about one year, 
and we have become very intimate and enjoy ourse!ves 
very well while together. The other day I wrote her 
a note, and requested her not to show it to any one 
under any circumstances whatever, as it concerned no 
one but ourselves ; but on the same evening I learned 
that™ she had shown it to a friend immediately .on 
receiving it, Now, what would you do were you in my 
place? Would you discontinue your visits, or would you 
call on her and demand an explanation? for I have 
every reason to believe she thinks well of me; but I 
don’t know what to think of her conduct in this matter. 
By answering immediately you will greatly oblige.”’ 
We should not abandon a good girl for what may have 
been want of thought, or a little harmless pride in get- 
ting a letter from you, We should get an explanation 
from her, and My try to be reasonable.’? Besides, it is 
very doubtful if a young man has a right to send letters 
to a young lady to whom he is not engaged and enjoin 
secrecy. It may be most proper fcr her to get the advice 

friend. 
eres writes: ‘I have been a subscriber to your 
excellent paper for more than two years, and therefore 
take the liberty, seeing that you give poor girls friend'y 
advice, of soliciting yours on my behalf. Indeed I need 
it, as 1 am very young, and dare not mention it to any 
one. I am engaged toa gentleman who is abroad, He 
has plenty of money, and is extremely handsome. Most 
girls would r.o doubt be madly in love with him ; and so 
was I when he first declared his love for me, and I 
consented to be his wife when he returned, Not that I 
am in love with any one else, quite the reverse, but I 
hate him, NowI dread the time for him to come home, 
which will be very scon. My friends do not know any- 
thing about this, and they ®re x0 very strict with me 
that I am afraid.to tell them. hat am I to do with 
this gentleman who has such & claim upop me that no. 
thing but death can separate us In this world, What am 
L to do? Tell my friends about it, or keep my promise 
with him, which would not be for long in this world, I 
hope you will send a reply to & miserable girl who is 
nearing the grave every day from constantworry, What 
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do you think of my handwriting ? What character does 
it indicate??? Your handwriting, like your character, ‘is 
open to improvement. If you have really formed no 
other attachment your cendact is very unreasonable. 
Make your mind easy, and meet the gentleman as you 
should docnhisreturn. Depend uponitif you are agreeable 
to him when you have been a little while in his society 
you will be ‘t madly in love’? again. It would be wrong 
to marry a man you ‘hate, and dread the time for him 
to come home.”” We think you are decidedly unreason- 
able, fickle, and fanciful in the matter; but for ‘a girl 
who is nearing the grave every day,” it is a curious thing 
you should be so anxious about your handwriting. We 
think it a sign that there is some hope yet, 
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CHARADE. 

’Tis heard in the deep-breathing accents of woe, 

Tig smelt in the rose, aud ’tis seen in the snow, 

In each mountain that raises its snow-covered scalp, 
Tt appears—but oh, strange! ’tis denied to the Alp. 
‘Tis heard in the sorrows that breathe o’er the tomb, 
Bat doubly it roars in the sweeping simoom. 

*Tig admired in the mirror, in loveliest form, 

It sleeps in the gale, and awakes in the storm. 

Tig heard in the love.tale that’s whispered by youth, 
And the vows that are uttered in secret by truth. 
The despot may claim it, the king never can, 
And woman usurps it, and takes it from man. 
In the roar of the cannon, the sound of the drum, 
In the shout of the foes, when to battle they come, 
In the conqueror’s voice, in the groans of the dying, 
In the sword of the brave, and the course of ths flying, 
Tis heard, and howe’er the field’s fortune may go, 
Unshrinking ’tis found in the midst of the foe. 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 
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Sweer Corn Breap.—One pint of corn meal, 


one cup of chopped suet—mix well and scald 
thoroughly; one teaspoonful of cream of tar- 
tar, one-half teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Bake slowly. 


Sweer Prcktes.—Inquiry has been made for 


sweet pickles, and as I think I have an excel- 
lent recipe for tomato sweet pickles I will send 
it. Seven pounds of ripe tomatoes skinned, put 
them in the preserving kettle and boil them as 
dry as possible, then add one pint of vinegar, 
three pounds of sugar, one-half ounce of cloves, 
one-half ounce of cinnamon, but unground, let it 
boil together a few minutes, then pour in jars 
and set in a cool place. 


We use but one-half 
pint of vinegar. 

Lamp Mats.—A very pretty mat can be made 
of two colours of alpaca dress-braid (say white 
and red crossed and woven together so that the 
centre will be checked. Sew around the edge 
and from corner to corner with the sewing 
machine—the sewing should be an inch or 
more from the ends—fringe the ends and you 
will have a pretty mat. ‘Toilet sets can be 
made in this way, varying in size. They may 
be made in the same way of tissue paper, 
folding many times to make the fringe heavy. 


ComatinEs, sold by Chemists and Perfumers, 
2s. Gd. and 5s. per bottle. Curley & Co.(Limited) 
London.—See advertisement. page 447. 


A Frencn peasant woman recently appeared 
before a tribunal to complain of the ill-usage she 
received from her husband. ‘What pretext had 
he for beating you?” inquired the president. 
«“ Please, sir, he didn’t have no pretext—it was a 
thick stick !” 


Good value for money is desired by all; but with 
articles that cannot be judged of by appearance, 
careful purchasers rely on the high standing of 
those with whom they deal. For thirty years 
Horniman’s Pure Teas (in packets) have given 
general satisfaction, being exceedingly strong, of 
uniform good quality, and truly cheap. Sold by 
2,588 Agents—Chemists, Confectioners, and Book. 
sellers. 


Breaxrast.—Eprrs’s Cocoa. — GRATEFUL AND 
Courontinc.—“ By a thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws which govern the operations of diges- 
tion and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps 
has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately- 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctor’s bills.” —Civil Service Gazette. Made 
simply with boiling water and milk. Each packet 
is labelled—“ James Errs and Co., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London. Also makers of Epps’s Milky 
Cocoa (Cocoa and condensed Milk), 


SprctacuEs-—Ofall the gifts which science has so 
freely lavished on humanity, perhaps there is none that 
ranks higher than the means afforded of assisting the 
natural vision. The value of Spectacles when properly 
adjusted cannot be overrated, for they enable us to 
pursue our avocations, whether of duty or pleasyre, with 
ease and comfort. From these observations it will be 
seen that the dangerous practice of wearing Spectacles 
purchased from those unacquainted with lenses should 
be avoided. We recommend those requiring good 
spectacles, to try Mr, Bernard Davis, 430, Euston-road, 
Optician to the Ophthalmic Institution, manufacturer of 
microscopes, Magic.lanterns, dissolving yiews, &c.,from 
whom catalogues may be obtained. 
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Tux Lapy’s Own Parer is published at 2 & 3, 
Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. It may also be obtained at the 
Railway Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the 
United Kingdom. In the event of any difficulty copies 
will be sent direct from the Office, upon the receipt, 
P,0.0., costing 1d., at the following rates : — 
One Year, Monthly Parts, post free ...... 8s, 6d. 
6s. 6d. 


9 Weekly Numbers ,, «++ 6d 
Half-year 9 ” ww. 38. 3d. 
Quarter SAE OBS 5, ase 1s. 8d 


: . 8d. 
When penny stamps are sent in payment, they should 
be reckoned as thirteen to the shilling. F 

Back Numpers AND Parts.—Where difficulty 
is experienced in procuring BACK NUMBERS, the Pub- 
lisher will send them, post free, upon the receipt of 
stamps; Twenty-three numbers are published, at one- 
penny ; they will be sent toany address for Twenty-three 
stamps. Five parts are publishes? theyery be sent 
ost frec, u the receipt 0 peony s. 
OAL OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Six Lines and under (col. measure) . 3s. 6d. 
Every additional Line......-+--+s++sser we =08, 6d. 
Paragraphs, Six Lines and under 63s. 0d. 
Every additional Line........+..++ secettescsace 1s. 0d. 


A considerable reduction is made on orders for a Series, 
Post-office Orders payable to THOMAS SMITH. 
Cheques should be crossed London and County Bank 

Advertisements and Communications should be sent to the 
Office, 2 & 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ORWICK’S 
AKING POWDER 
AS BEEN AWARDED 


ie GOLD MEDALS 
OR its SUPERORITY over all others, 


AKES Breap, Pastry, Puppinas,&c. 
| Gee and WHOLESOME. 
Gop in ld. and 2d. PACKETS. 
ALEC 6d, and ls, PATENT BOXES, 


TO PERSONS IN DEBT. 


R, MARSHALL, of 12, HATTON- 
GARDEN, Established 1830, 
obtains for Embarrassed Debtors 
- (in town or country) 

AN ENTIRE RELEASE FROM ALL DEBTS, 
without bankruptcy, publicity, or suspension of business 

Charges very moderate,payable by instalments. 

CONSULTATION FREE. 


TO ALL IN DEBT & DIFFICULTIES. 
THE NEW LAW FOR DEBTORS. 


R. MARCHANT, of 46, HATTON 
GARDEN, obtains for Embarrassed Debtors in 
Town or Country 
IMMEDIATE PROTECTION OF PROPERTY 
from County Court and other proceedings, and an 
ENTIRE RELEASE FROM ALL DEBTS. 
under the new Act, without imprisonment, bankruptcy, 
publicity, or suspension of business. Charges very 
moderate, payable by instalments. 
ONSULTATION FREE. Offices, 46, HATTON-GARDEN. 
N.B.—Mr, Marchant may be consulted in the evening 
at his private residence, 22, Doughty-street, Mecklen- 
buh-square, 


LEFT OFF CLOTHES. 


MRS. EMANTEL, 

3, TACHBROOK STREET, BELGRAVE 
ROAD, PIMLICO, 8.W. 

RS. E. is the largest buyer in the trade 
for all kinds of ladies and gentlemen’s wearing 
apparel, comprising silks, satins, velvets, court and 
other dresses ; gents uniforms ; o)d point laces, trinkets, 
old china, or any miscellaneous property. All parcels 
sent from town and country SHALL RECEIVE IMME. 
DIATE ATTENTION. P.O.0. sent by return of post. 
Ladies waited upon at their own residence, at any time 
or distance. 
N,B.—Mrs. E. has always a Jarge QUANTITY OF 
THE ABOVE ON HAND. 


M R. ROLA’S PUPILS PERFORM 
on the last Friday of this month, July 26th, 
at bis Academy, 25, Manchester-street, W., from 3 to 5 
reserved seats, with full particulars, for one stamp), to 
demonstrate thit what learners, under the average of 
abilities, have accomplished on Rola’s improved Art for 
Teaching the Piano, but above all in so short a time or 
as little trouble to teachers, or, a8 Lady Grant says 
“saving money, time, and temper,’’ can never be realise 
60 well, or approaching to it, by the most gifted even, on 
the exploded method of the present instruction books, 
yet, strange to say, they are still used in presence of these 
facts, and as if there was nothing better ! ‘* In 25 minutes 
the boy, to the amazement of my family,” writes the 
Chaplain-Genera] to the Forces, ‘was able to name 
every note extended to seven ledger lines above or below 
the treble or bass stave (and a child, after three lessons 
only on the value of notes, surpassed her sister in that 
knowledge and counting, who has been six years under 
the best masters’ tuition), I look on the drift of Mr. 
Rola’s whole scheme and what he has already achieved 
as the commencement of one of the most usefu 
revolutions which, in music at least, the world has 
witnessed.” In two parts, 5s, each, or 83. the two; 
post free, if from the Author, 22, Leinster-square, 
Bayswater. W. 


oT O EITHER SEX.—A speedy, safe, und 
? pleasant way of realising a few shillings daily, not 
inane. i any way with Gere! Oceupation. Samples 
and particulars, 9 stamps. Not approved of, t 
immediately returned. : ’ as 
Messrs, WESTBURY and CO., Birmingham, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


BURN THE 


4 RAMPTON’S PILL OF HE ALTH. 

. This excellent Family Medicine is the most  effec- 

tive remedy for indigestion,bilious and liver complaints, 

sick headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, 

spasms, and all disorders of the stomach and_ bowels, or, 

where an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be 
better adapted. 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache s0 prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, 
nervous affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of 
the skin, and give a healthy bloom to the complexion. 

+ Sold by medicine vendors, price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per 
Ox. ; 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 
Ra ELLIS’S 
eee , RUTHIN WATERS 
hy SODA, POTASS, 

SELTZER, LEMONADE, 
LITHIA, 


AND FOR GOUT, 
LITHIA AND LOTASS. 


Corxs Branpzp ‘‘R, Ellis and Son, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. Exxis and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents: W. Exust and Sons, Hen- 
rietta-street, Cavendish-square. 


EALTH, STRENGTH, ENERGY.— 
PEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves, Increases the quantity of the 
Blood, promotes Appetite, improves Weak Digestion, 
animates the Spirits, and thoroughly Recruits the Health. 
Bottles (32 doses), 4s. 6d. Next size, 1ls. Stone Jars, 
22s, Of J, Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, 
and all Chemists. 


BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
EUSTON ROAD, 
LONDON. 


Messrs. MORISON 
|B ees inform the public that they have no 


connection with a medicine having for its trade 
mark ‘fa Lion,” in imitation of the Lion which has for 


which was raised by a penny subscription in honour of 
James Morison the Hygeist. 


words ‘*MORISON’S UNIVERSAL MEDICINES,” 
EXGRAVED ON THE GOVERNMENT STauP in wHITE letters 
on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 

January, 1872. Signed, MORISON & CO. 


Ladies’ Levant Leather Boots for Country 


Wear, 
BUTTON, BALMORAL, OR ELASTIC, 21s. 
Tllustrated Catalogues, post free. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD STREET, W. 


— 


NVALID LADIES in REDUCED CIRCUM. 
STANCES may obtain, in the NEW WING of the 
HOSPITAL for WOMEN, ‘oho-square, for One Guinea 
a Week, the advantages of Hospital Treatment and 
Nursing, combined with the Comforts of Home. Patients 
may in some cases be accompanied by a female friend. 
Full particulars and admisnsiop apers may be obtained 


by application to 
HENRY B. INGRAM, Secretary, 
SKIN DISEASES. 


AKHURST’S GOLDEN LOTION 


Positively Cures SCURVY, RINGWORM, ITCH, RED. 
NESS,PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, ERUPTIONS, ECZEMA, 
and every form of skin disease with abzolute and unfail- 
ing certainty. It is not poisonous or in the slightest 
degree injurious to the Hair or Skin. Testimonials and 
Directions accompany each bottle. 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 
per Bottle, large size 11s. Of Chemists EVERY WHERE; 
ur direct from the Proprietors, W. E. AKHURST and 
CO., Manufacturing Chemists and Merchants, 8, Lamb’s 
Conduit-street, London, W.C. 
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HE BES? rORIFIER of the BLOOD.— 
SARSAPARILLA and IODIDE of POTASH 
PILLS, effectually purifying the blood and strengthen- 
ing the constitution. They remove pio’ from th, 
head and face, boils, biofches on the skin, scurvy 
scorbutic eruptions, and all o%her affections of the 
skin and glands, from whatever cause arising. 2s. 9d 
per box ; sent by post for stamps, TT. BRADLEY 33, 
Bond-street , Brighton. 


R, BRADLE Y’S FEMALE PILLS.—To be taken 

in all Female Complaints, removing all irregularj. 

ties and obstructions of the Female System, 28. 9d, 

end 4s. 6d per box; sent by postfor stamps. T. BRAD- 

LEY, 33, Bond.street, Brighton. Female mixture, 
2s, 9d. per bottle, 


sr I ARES EI RE TE POTS Ca pee 


WHITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
CGMPANY. 
Cu1xr Orrics :—37, Moorgate-street, London. 


Life Assurance—Endowments—Provision for Children— 
Annuities—Children’s Endowments— 
MARRIED WOMEN’S NEW RIGHTS, 
For particulars apply by post card, to 
: ALFRED T. BOWSER, Secretary. 


“ STAR” 


many years been in front of the British College of Health, | 


g Bir | 
The only TRADE MARK on Morison’s medicines are the 
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NIGHT LIGHTS. 


Ge TURKEY. MAPLE and Co 


(\ABPETS. 5 Guineas. MAPLE and Co. 
(ARPETS. MAPLE and Co. 
(QREETS. MAPLE and Co. 
(paRCETS: MAPLE and Co. 
(ARPETS. MAPLE and Co. 


use DAMASK. MAPLE and Co. 
(CPE ae eet SILK. MAPLE and Co. 


(CHAAR MAPLE and Co. 
Guna. MAPLE and Co. 
(CRE MAPLE and Co. 
(CURTAINS. MAPLE and Co. 


(pe ee DINING AND DRAWING- 
ROOM. The largest and most varied stock of 
Curtain Materialsin London. Good all woul reps, double 
width, 1s. 6d. per yard; striped reps, all wool, and 
double width, from 3s. 3d. per yard. This material does 
not require lining or trimming. Silks, Brocatelles, 
Satins, of all colours and widths; also, the Shanghae 
Satin. 

MAPLE and Co., 146. 147. Tottenham.court-road. 


URNITURE. MAPLE and Co. 
FURNITURE. MAPLE and Oo. 
URNITURE. MAPLE and Co. 
URNITURE MAPLE and Co. 
RURNITURE. MAPLE and Co. 


A URNITURE.—MAPLE and Co.—Families 

who study economy and durability and elegance 
should visit this Establishment before giving their orders 
A Ten-Roomed House furnished complete in 24 hours. 
An Illustrated Catalogue post-free.—145, 146, 14/7, 
Tottenham-court-road, 


EDSTEADS, MAPLE and Co. 
EDSTEADS. MAPLE and Co. 
EDSTEADS. MAPLE and Co. 


ED-ROOM FURNITURE. MAPLE and Co 
ED-ROOM FURNITURE. MAPLE and Co. 
jae FURNITURE. MAPLE and Co, 


Ji OUND SHOULDERS, STOOPING 

HABITS, AND DEFORMITIES PREVENTED 
and CURED by DR. CHANVLER’S IMPROVED CHEST 
EXPANDING BRACES, for both sexes, of all ages. 
They strengthen the voice and lungs, relieve indigestion, 
end are especially recommended to children for assisting 
the growth, and for promoting health and symmetry of 
figure. Price 10s. 6d. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, SUR- 

GICAL BELTS, and appliances of every descrip. 

tion, with all the latest improvements, and of the best 

quality, at considerably reduced prices, Illustrated 
catalogues forwarded. 

CHANDLER AND CO., 
Surgical Mechanicians, 66, Berners-street, Oxford. 
street, W. 


ee ere pee DULCE, WW 2 ee a ee 
Vee ROUGE being perfectly harm 
less to the most delicate skin is used by thousands 
both for the lips and face; it defies detection, and does 
not rub off. Forwarded by post for 30 stamps, sample,7 
stamps. Mrs. G. Hall, 4, Spring-gardens, London. 


ac Oc I LOLS PLL TLE” OLAS LOOPS RIA Oc 
j Bseh HAIR RESTORER. — 
LOCKYER’s SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER is 
guaranteed to restore grey hair to its former colour in a 
few days. Quite harmless. Large bottles, 1s. 6d.; 
cases of three for country, 54 stamps.. Pepper, 237, 
Tottenham-court-road, London, and all Chemists, 


ORNS, BUNIONS, aud ENLARGED TOE 

! JOINTS.—The pain is instantly relieved and com- 
plete cure effected by Deltar’s Corn and Bunion Plasters, 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d, per box; J. 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham.-court-road, London. By post 
14°stamps. 


J4stamps. 
EAFNESS, Noises in the Hars and Head.— 
Dellar’s Essence for Deafness is an Extraordinary 
Remedy—it always Relieves, and generally Cures. It is 
quite harmless. Sold in ‘Bottles, 1s. 14d. each, by J. 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham.court-road, London, and all 
Chemists ; post free, 18 stamps. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS 

*© Resembling mother’s milk as closely as possible.?— 
Dr. H. Barxzr on Right Foods. ™ The infant Prince 
thrives upon it as @ Prince should.” —Social Sc'ence 
Review. “ Highly nourishing and easily digesteg.17— 
Dr, Hassaure | oiling or straining required, 

Tins, ls., 28., 5s.,and 10s. 
Prepared by SSA ee feta New Bond.street. 
2 mn. 

Procurable of all Italian Warehousemen and chemists, 
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JOHN GOSNELL & C0.’S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any tooth powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the ename| 
trom decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 1s. 8d. per pot. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S PATENT TRICHO-SARON, or newly 
invented HAIR, BRUSH, the peculiar mechanical construction of which accomplishes the two 
operations of cleaning and polishing simultaneously. 


TOHN GOSNELL & CO”S MOELLINE, GOLDEN OIL, LA 


NOBLESSE POMADE, MACASSAR OIL, &c., for the Hair. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER. 
Celebrated for its purity and exquisite fragrance. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists throughout the Kingdom, and at the Manufactory, Angel Passage, 93, 
Upper Thames-street, London. 


ASK YOUR CHEMIST FOR 


The PimpleRemover, Baldwin's TarSoap 
THE PUREST SKIN SOAP IN USE. 


An adjunct to the Toilette, a SRL eal ee Shaver, and’'a Companion 
1) e ath. 
REMOVES SMALL-POX MARKS, ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, FRECKLES, AND OTHER 
SKIN DISCOLORATIONS AND ERUPTIONS. 
3d. per tablet, post free, 5 stamps; 3 tablets 12 stamps; one dozen, 
carriage free, P.O.O: 3s. 


Be not put off with perfumed imitations. 


BALDWIN & C0., 77, Walworth Road, London, 8-H. 
TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, the Immediate 
Relief and Specific Cure of 
CONSTIPATION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HASMORRHOIDS, &e. 


¢ Tamar’? (unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation. 


PREPARED AND SOLD BY E. GRILLON, 122, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


May be had also of Messrs. Barcnay and Sons and all Chemists. 
Price 2s. 6d. per box. Government stamped. 


RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, NEURALGIA, WEAKNESS OF THE CHEST, 
THE SPINE, THE ABDOMEN, ETC. 


DR. DURANDS MEDICATED FLANNEL. 
Report (91) of Dr. Bonnevie, the eminent Belgian Physician. 

“T hereby certify that I have fully proved the efficacy of Dr. Durand’s Health Flannel in cases of 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Pleurodyne, Lumbago, &c., and I confidently recommend it both as 
a preservative against, and curative of, these maladies.” 

Abdominal Belt (Lady’s), 35s. each. Waist Belt (either sex), 35s. each. 

See Medical Reports previously published ; also Testimonials from Sir John Hesketh Lethbridge, 

Dr. Doudney, the Rev. G. Kemp, the Rev. C. Otway, &e., &e. 


Sold, from 8s. per yard, and made up into every kind of under-garment by Messrs. MARTIN, 
27, Coleman-strect, E.C.—Catalogues free. 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE GENTLER SEX. 
GEE WAY EO RS PEE MATE PLEAS, 


PRICE 133d. PER BOX, WITH DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 
These Pills are a very excellent medicine especially adapted to the Femaie Constitution, either in early or mature 


LC. 


life ; they contain no Calomel, or anything injurious. Females of any age, and under any circumstances, may take 

them with the utmost safety, they regulate the two extremes, and are particularly recommended to be used at the 

moat critical period of life, as well as for young ladies who need the test of medicine. 

is é STRIKING TESTIMONIAL, 

{ |My dear Sir, ; ae Pewsey, Wilts, May, 1872. 

Wor more than a year I suffered with a severe pain in the back and every part of my body, with indications, of 

Dropsy and other complaints. The Doctor told me that no medical man could cure me. On hearing this I began 

to take C. Gee Taylor’s Female Pills, and by taking them sometime I am completely cured. Mary BREWER. 
0: Gee Taylor’s Female Pills may be obtained uf all Chemists and Medicine Vendors.} Should there be any 

difficulty, send 14 stamps to the Proprietor, Mr. Arthur Ballard, Chemist, M, P. S,, Faringdon, Berks, and he will 

send them immediately free by post. : 


7 Peo 


| PENS! PENS! NS! 
_ Try H. L. MORGAN’S BANK of ENGLAND 
| PENS, same used in the Bank of England. One Pen 
warrented to lasta month, To be hadof all Stationers 
Comestibles. ‘Crystallized Fruits 2s. a pound. Finest orof H.L. Morgan, 43, Allen’s-buildings, Leonard-street,, 
Imperial Plums, Muscatels, also every description of Finsbury- 
Hermetically Fruits. jo 
PRICE LIST FREE AND CARRIAGE PAID ON 
ALL ORDERS. 


Rutherford and Co., 


mee C 


FRENCH 
RUFELES, 2s., 3s. 9d., 7s. 6d. per bottle. 


Tomatoes, Green Peas, Mixed Vegetables, Ragouts, 
Gocks Combs, ‘‘ Paté de foie Gras,’ and kind of 


LOVES.—SPANISH KID, 
unequalled for fit and durability, newly introduce 
| to this country by SAML. HODGKINSON & SON, 4,s 


: K Threadneeile-street, London.—Ladies’ two-button 
33, WIGMORE STRNET, CAVENDISH, Gentlemen's, one-button 2s, 6d, per pair, A’ samplé 
SQ a: pair any Colour for 31 stamps. 


“HOUSE FURNISHING.» 


WM. WAL 
CARPETS. | gcisrm 


CARPETS. uu 
CARPETS. 


EVER OFFERED, 


NOW 


£30,000 worth of Furniture, Carpets, Bedsteads, 
Bedding, Upholstery, &c., 


Suitable for any class of house, at prices never before offered, All goods warranted, packed 
and delivered free to any railway station 


[8 PERSIAN BALM 
QUICKLY PREVENTS 
THE HAIR FROM FALLING OFF, 

OR LOSING ITS BEAUTY, AND 
RESTORES GREY HAIR TO ILS NATURAL 
COLOUR 
WITHOUT STAINING THE SKIN, 

Sold by the Proprietor, 
JOHN LEH, Chemist, Yarmouth, and most 
chemists. 
21s., 10s. 6d., 5s. 6d. 
See Beeton’s All About Everything, 1871, p. 264. 


” ‘THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
rHV\HOMPSON’S BURDOCK PILLS 


Overcome the Worst Forms of Diseases, and the Foulest 
State ofthe Blood, Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys ; they 
go to the core of every disease where no other Medicine 
has power to reach. % 
The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER cures the fo'lowing 
complaints :—Indigestion, or wind in the stomach or 
bowels, giddiness in the head, dimness of sight, weak 
or sore eyes, loss of memory, palpitation of the heart, 
liver and bilious obstructions, asthma, or tightness in 
the chest, rheumatics, lumbago, piles, gravel, pains in 
the back, scurvy, bad legs, bad breast, sore throat, 
sore heads, and sores of all descviptions, burns, wounds 
or white swelling, scrofula, or king’s evil, gatherings. 


| tumours or cancers, pimples and blotches on the face 
| and body, swelied feet or legs, scabs and itch, erysipelas, 


jaundice, and dropsy, and fevers of all kinds. These 
pills clear the blood from all impure matter, from what. 
ever cause arising, F 

In boxes at Js. 14. each, Sold by most chemists, or 
from the Establishment, 34, HIGH STREET, SWAN- 
SHA. 

Wholesale Agents—Barclay and Sons, 29 Farringdon- 
street, London; and Messrs. W. Sutton and Co., 10, 
Bow-churchyard, London, 


TESTIMONIAL TO Mr. THOMPSON. 
Admington, G!o’stershire, May 22, 1871. 

Sir,—Your Burdock Pills have done me much good. 
I was suffering from palpitation of the heart, with a full 
and painful sensation about the chest and stomach, a 
feeliug as though I was choking, with a great swelling 
in the bowels, a pain across the back, no appetite, a 
very bad taste in the mouth. I tried doctors and all the 
pi ls and medicine advertised, and they done me no good. 
i still got weaker, and more nervous, and I was alraid 
to go to bed, such a dread and palpitation of the heart. 
At last I saw your advertisement, the Great Blood 
Purifier, Thompson’s Burdock Pills, and as my uncle 
was a doctor, and often said that Burdock was worth a 
guinea a grain for strengthening the blood I thought I 
would try them, and the first dose that I took removed a 
large quantity of black matter, like decayed liver, and 
the pain in my hack and bowels was removed. All tho 
doctors 1 consulted told me my liver was diseased. I 
suppose the pills were carrying it off from tke system. 
I had only taken one box, when I could eat, drink, and 
sleep. I seem to have new blood and liver, also new 
life. Yours truly, G.M. 

P.S'—I had great giddiness in the head, but I am 
thankful to say itis also gone. 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


isthe only kind used in her Majesty’s Laundry. If there 
are any Ladies who have not yet used the GLHNFLELD 
STARCH, they are respectfully solicited to give it a 
trial, and carefully follow out the directions printed on 
every package, and if this is done, they will say, like the 
Queen’s Laundress, it is the finest STARCH they ever 
used. When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see 
that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted 
for the sake of extra profit. Beware therefore o 
purious imitations, 


Post free, Six Stamps. 
“¥EALTH AND ITS ATTAINMENT. 
ADDRESSED TO INVALIDS 

Suffering from Consumption, Indigestion, Depression of 
Spirits, Confusion, Blushing, Groundless Fears, Liver 
and Stomach Ailments: with simple means for the 
permanent removal thereof, 

C, HARRISON, 11, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, 

London, H.C. 


‘¥\HE ENAMEL of the TEELH.—By using 

Cracroft’s Areca Nut Tooth Paste, this Delicate 
Coating tecomes Sound, White, and Polished as the 
Vinest Ivory. Sold in Pots, 1s, and 2s, 6d. each, by J. 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London,- and all 
Chemists. 


THE LADY DENTIST. 


kh / RS. HARDINGE, 40, New North-road 

Hoxton. Incorrodible Artificial Teeth on gold 
platina, silver, or vulcanite, made and repaired at less 
charges than men dentists. A tooth, 3s, 6d. ; best, 53. ; 
set £1 to £10, Painless system. ‘Toothache instantly 
cured without extraction. Stopping and scaling, See 
testimonials. 


SHOWING 


© 131 to 139; NEWINGTON BUTTS. 
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BALL ROOM CANDLES, 


For Brilliant Light “THE OZOKERIT.” 
For withstanding Draught “ THE AERATED.” 
For Elegance “THE LADIES’ BOUDOTR,” 
or “WHITE DOUBLE CABLE,” 
J.C, & J. FIELD, Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 
Sold Everywhere. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
IN ENGLAND ARE TO BE OBTAINED OF 


PHILLIPS & ©00., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, F.C. 
TRONG TO FINE BLACK THA, 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., 2s. VERY FINE RICH BLACK THA, 2s. 6d 


A Price Current Free, Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS and CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Hight Miles of No. 8, King 
William-street, City; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices Carriage Free to any Railway Station or Market Town in 
England if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—PHILLIPS and CO. have no Agents. 


Superfluous Hair Removed in a few minutes, without Injury 
to the Most Delicate Skin. 


Fifteen years trial has proved the efficacy of this preparation for the immediate removal and de- 
stroying superfluous hair on the face, arms, and neck, without the least pain or injury to the skin. 
Price 3s. 6d. ands. A sealed packet sent free, with directions for use, to any address, on receipt 
of 6d. extra, money order or stamps. » 

Numerous Testimonials can be seen (if required) as to is efficacy. 


HAIR CURLING FLUID. 


Fifteen years’ trial has proved the efficacy of this Fluid as a certain preparation for Curling Ladies 
and Gentlemen’s Hair ; it improves and beautifies the Human Hair, and is natural in its effect, 
price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., family bottles, 10s. 6d. 


LUXURIANT HAIR, EYEBROWS, AND WHISKERS, 


‘Produced na few weeks, by the use of the WELL-KNOWN HAIR PRODUCER, price 7s. 64d. 
and 10s. 6d. sent free, with directions. 
The above preparations are prepared solely by JOHN BLAKE, 17, Stafford Street, High Street, 
Peckham, London. 


Electro-Plate and Cutlery for Table use, all through alike, 
with a strong coating of Pure Silver. 


Table Forks and Spoons full size, 24s. per doz. Second size, 16s. 6d. per doz. Tea Spoons, 9s. 6d 
per doz. White Handle Dinner Knives, 12s. per doz. Second Size, 93. 6d. per doz. Carvers, 
4s. 6d. pair. Tea and Coffee Services, 353. set. | Fish Eating Knives, 35s. doz., in Box. Cruet 
Stands, 10s. 6d. Biscuit Boxes, 10s. 6d. Egg-stands, 15s. Toastracks, 5s. Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, 35s., dozen pair, in Box. Liquo® Stands, 25s. Entree Dishes (form 8) 41. 4s. 
Revolving Bacon Dishes, 55s. Butter Dishes, 5s. 

OLD SILVER BOUGHT OR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 


SEWING MACHINES. 
DAVIS and Co.’s return of sales exceeds any of the existing companies, they 
S e having the largest manufactory in England, and make every description, offering : 


INSTRUCTION REE: 
ONE MONTH’S FREE RIOT op foNe. F WORRLY PAYMENTS, 


THREE YEARS’ GUARANTEE: 
MACHINES BY OrHER MAKERS ‘TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
A LARGE AND VARIED STOCK TO SELECT FROM. 


£ 8. 
DAVIS'S SUPERIOR CIRCULAR-FEED MACHINES... . 
LANCASHIRE ©... caeecettcr- tamepecmnner seers rg ane a ety 
EXCELSIORS ‘te. Myke ee 2reg ys oon SOLIS ES 
WHEELER AND WIL8ONWS) 2S 7130 
SINGER’S eee wee tie See eee bp * oe 40 
HOWE’ Sines: tae ees nat ner StS 
NONE?S £153) 3 be dette dens tee Sn Fe * 3 Jo 
THOMAS’S Ae ae ae ses AF oe ae np ~ 3 10 
WILCOX:‘AND' GIBD’S Sih tatmeetn wes Se Teese 
FAMILY MACHINES bes fer es aa eek ee ae syle? 


HAND MACHINES wee 


THE ONLY HOUSE IN THE TRADE THAT SUPPLY EVERY DESCRIPTION ON EASY 
S. 
DAVIS'S celebrated PERIOD MACHINE, for Dressmakers and Domestic Work, with all accessories, only £5 10s. 
Repairs by skilled mechanics. Castings and fittings for the trade. 5 St 


§. DAVIS and Co., Period House, Borough (near St , a 
Hockney-road; London. t, George's Church), and 8, 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 


BARN’S POLISH. 


: By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
This Polish is strongly recommended to the public as being the best ever yet manufactured for 


effectually cleaning and polishing Plate and Glass of every description, no matter how greasy, 
from deposits of gas, &., &e. 


By the use of this Paste 75 per cent, of labour, time, and expense will be saved, and it produces 
a far clearer appearance than other articleg in use. 


Sold in Tin Boxes at 6d. and 1s., wholesale and retail, at the Manufactory of 


H. YARROW, 1, Brougham Road, Queen’s Road, Dalston, London, E, 


_ 
o 


OLOURED SORAPS for FOLDING 

SCREENS and SCRAP BOOKS.—Immense stock, 

1,500 different sheets or sets to choose from. Abbreviated 

list post free. Coloured scraps for children, a set of 100 

different subjects, post free for 2s. 1d, in stamps._JOHN 
JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


SS SS ee ee as 
R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTORA- 
TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and 
energy to the nervous system. Pleasant to the taste, 
and possessing highly reanimating properties, they will 
be found an invaluable remedy in all cases of debility, 
nervousness, depression of spirits, trembling of the 
limbs, palpitation of the heart, &c., restoring health, 
strength, and vigour in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 
4s. 6d,, 15s,, and 32s.; by post 43. 8d., 15s. 4d., and 35s,, 
by E. Clever, 63, Oxford-street, London; and Westma. 
cott, 17, Market-street, Manchester. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH, 


M RK. FRANCOIS,  Surgeon- 

Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, onvulcanised base, a’8 s a tooth 
and £2s 10s. a set. These teeth are more natural, comfort. 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self 
adhesiye. — 42, Judd-street, near King’S - cross -road 
Euston-square.—Consultation Free, 


TO SING AND SPEAK WELL. 


WN ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 

LOZENGE for the Throat and Weakness of the 
Voice.—These Lozenges strengthen and produce a 
Charming Voice ot silvery bell-like clearness, improve 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of th 
Voice, stop its decline, and impart elasticity to the vocal 
chords. Upwards of 5,000 testimonials. The followin ¢ 
tell their own tale:—Curistinge Nixsson writes :—'' I 
find your Lozenges most excellent for the throat and 
voice.”’? Jenny Lino :—‘‘ I confirm the testimony already 
so general in favour of your Voice Lozenges.” Louisa 
Pyxr :—‘‘ I have benefitted much from the ase of them.’’ 
Mrs. German Reep:—“TI find tiey give an exquisite 
clearness to the voice,’ ArcaBisHOP Manning :—‘*I 
approve very highly of them.’”’ Rev. CHartes Gorpon 
Cummine DunBAR writes :—-‘ They certainly give clear. 
ness to the throat and mellowness to the voice.’ Sir 
Micnarr Costa:—‘‘I am glad to give my testimonia 
to their efficacy.’ Hugre ‘'HEopoR WacatTen, Court 
Singer to the King of Prussia, writes, June 4th, 1870 :— 
“Your excellent Lozenges are the best to clear the voice 
and clean the throat from phlegm.” Soll by Chemists, 
in boxes, 6d., 1s., and 2s, 6d., or from MILES DOUGHTY, 
Chemist, 26 and 27, BuacKFRIARS-ROAD, Lonpon. Post 
free for 7, 14, or 33 stamps. 


AINE Flavoured Strong BEEF TEA, at 
about 23d. a pint. Ask for LIEBIG COM. 
PANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, 
the Inventor’s, Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of its genuineness, 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, £e. 


NATURE'S PERFXCT REMEDY FOR ALL 
KINDS OF WORMS. 


\ JILLIAMS’S (PONTARDAWE) WORM 
LOZENGES, 
(Prepared fromthe original receipt), 

Have been considered tor nearly 20 years by the pro- 
fession and the public generally, the only unfailing 
remedy for expelling Worms from the human system, 
surpassing by far all the once celebrated Indian and 
African remedies, and there is nothing on medical 
record to compare with the effects of WILLIAMS’S 
(PONTARDAWE) WORM LOZENGES on Worms, as 
testified by vhousands of testimonials: They also 
strengthen the system and purify the blood, which make 
them inyaluable in fevers, relaxation of the bowels, con. 
vulsions, and measles, Being prepared from plants 
innocent to the most delicate child, they can be 
administered with perfect safety to children of all azes, 

The following symptoms vary according to the kinds 
of Worms and the train of evils caused by them:— 
Variable appetite, foetid breath, acid eructation, pains in 
the stomach and head, grinding of teeth during sleep, 
picking of the nose, paleness of the countenance, hard- 
ness and fulness of the belly,slimy stool, with occasional 
griping pains, more particulary about the navel, short 
dry congh, and emacation of the body, often mistaken 
for decline, slow fever and irregular pulse, sometimes 
convulsive fits, often causing sudden death, and heat 
and itching about the anus, which often causes them to 
be mistaken for piles. . 

Sold at 13}d., and.2s. 2d. per box, by most Chemists 
by post for 14 or 34 stamps, from the sole manufacturer, 

JOHN DAVIES, CHEMIST, SWANSEA, 

Caution.—None are genuine unless they bear the In 

ventor’s Signature on the Wrapper around each box 


and the words, ‘‘ Williams’s Worm Lozenges’’ on the 
Government stamp. Full directions with each box, 


a 
ADIES.—Have you any stains on your table 
linen or other white fabrics ? If so, get a bottle 
of C. VIEL’S PATENT STAIN-REMOVING FLUID. 
Sold at tho oilshops, in buttiles, 6d., 1s., and ls. 61.— 
Depot, 162, Pentonvil e-road, King’s-cross. 


Comatine Restorer for Grey Hair, 
&c., 2s. 6d. and 5s., enlarged sizes 
Quality, quantity, and price unrivalled 
ran) — No Prrson who has once used Coma- 
| line Gloss will be afterwards satisfied 

a} xj | with pomades, hair creams, or washes. 
A For Grey Harr, &c., Comaline Re- 


| & storer is absolutely certain, and, unlike 
ica Zz others, it causes the hair to curl perfectly, 
a <q Coma.ine in new patterned stoppered 
1 bed bottles, neat, convenient, and much 
<a fa larger and cheaper than all rivals, 
| IN ALL cheba eae Restorer 
for Grey Hair, &c., is at least one-third 
A <d aheaneel than’ any rival articles, 
| CoMALINS eee nee for Grey Hair, 
Baldness, &c. Sate to use, certai 
es 4 act. Curley and Co., limited, m0 
Comauinge Restorer for erevtis 
ia) weak, ialing or fading hair, baldness 
and dandriff. Sold by chemists. 


BALDNESS PREVENTED and fallen 
el renewed with greatly incrreased ee 
= / @nce by the ue of Comaline Restorer 
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MOCKETT & CO.’S 
SEWING MACHINE DEPOTS: 
214, CAMBERWELL-ROAD. 
58, NEWINGTON BuTTs. 


Machines of all systems by the best makers, Hand and 
Treadle. Adapted for plain and ornamental work. 
The “BELGRAVIA,” Wheeler and Wilson, Howe, 
Thomas, and other systems. Little Wanzer, Weir, 
Princess of Wales, Little Stranger, &c. 
Monthly instalments accepted. Machines exchanged 
and repaired. Trial a'lowed. 
WASHING and WRINGING MACHINES. 
Instruction gratis at Purcbaser’s Residence. 


Just published, price 2s. 64. 
the CURABILITY of CANCER. 


N 
O and its (Painless) Medical Treatment without 
Surgical Operation ; Enlarged by an account of the Cures 
effected in England. 
By Dr. G. VON SCHMITT. 

London: Wyman and nae 74, Great Queen.street, 
SS ee 
JROULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 
Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and 
Iron, and the articles joined bear washing in boiling 
water. It combines transparency with unequalled 
etrength and freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of 
great neatness, and is of easy appiication. A few of the 
uses to which it may be applied : The repair of every de- 
scription of Household Glasses and Earthenware, Glass 
Shudes, Chimney Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Bind. 
ing of Books, Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, 
Mounting of Prints, Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, 
Orunments in Ivory and Bone, Vases and Pendants, 
Costly wares, Ancient and Modern, that cannot be re- 
placed, may, with this cement, be renewed, however 
much broken. 
In bottles, at1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists and 
Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the Sole 

Inventor, 

Ww. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder} 


FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Mannfactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker tothe Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 
lirmingham Drawings and particulars forwarded. on 


application. 


COMFORT IN THE WEAR OF GLOVES. 
[aE PATENT “SOLITAIRE” GLOVE 


CLASPS.—By these useful and ornamental new 
: fasteners the glove is more 
readily fastened and unfas- 
tened than the ordinary 
methods. They prevent un- 
due stretch, and are the 
desideratum for gloves 
being too small or tight at 
thin wrist, at which point 
they form an elegant and 
most appropriate ornament. 


<> 


Back. 
sent on receipt of thirteen stamps by the 


A sample 
A. COOPER, Goldsmith, 20, The Cross, Wor- 


patentee,D. 


cester. 
N.B.—Prices : In gilt, 18. and ls. 6d.; 


enamels, 28., 
silver, plain, 3s.6d.; ditto engraved, 48. ; 
5s.; gold fronts, 10s.; all gold, 
with jewels, £2 2s. to £10 10s. the 


2s, 6d.,and 3s. 5 
ditto, with enamels, 
12s. 6d, to 258.3; ditto, 
pair. 
ee ee 
YE! DYE!! DYB!!! Any one can use 
them. A sixpenny bottle of Magenta or Violet 
will dye 20 yards of Ribbon in ten minutes, Ask for 


JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES, 


Magenta Green Canary Purple Mauve 
Orange Cerise Blue Violet Crimson 
Black Pink Scarlet Brown Lavender 


Price Sixpence per tottle. | 
These Dyes will be found useful for Dyeing articles of 
Woollen or Silk manufacture ; also, Feathers, Fibres, 
Grasses, Seaweed, Ivory, Bone, ‘Wood, Willow, Shavings, 
Paper; for tinting Photographs, and for Ilumating. 
May be had of Chemists. 


CHEAP SILKS. 

ICH Black and Coloured Glaces and Grco 
Graing, 20 inch, from Is. 1134., 24 inch ditto from 
2s. 113d. to 8s. 1d. DRESS SATINS in black, white, 
and all leading colours, from 1s. 43d, 20 inch rich 
ditto, 1s. 114d., 2s. 43d., 28. 114d. ‘All 50 per cent. 
uuder value. Patterns free, 8. LEWIS and Co., 
Wholesale and Retail Silk Mercers, Holborn Bars, and 

Castle-street, Holborn. 


LADIES HATS. 


R. J. 8. HARMAN, of 87, New Bond- 
street, begs to anncunce that he has Opened 

his New Premises, No. 95, New Bond-street,witha choice 
assortment of Ladies’ Promenade and Riding Hats, and 
respectfully solicits an early 1n spection of his new and 


yaried stock. 
J, §. HARMAN, 95, New Bond-street. 


JUVENILE HAT WAREHOUSE. 

Rard2 8: HARMAN, of 87, New Bond- 

! street, begs to inform the Nobility and Gentry 

that be has opened his J uvenile Department, at No, 95, 

New Eond-street. where will Be feund a choice assort- 

ment of every description of Juvenile Hats and Caps, 
‘An inspection is respectfully solicited.’ 

J, 8. HARMAN, 95, New Bond-street. 
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HENRY GLAVE’S 
MONSTER CLEARANCE, SAILIE 


During the month of August will be offered for 
: PROMPT CASH. 

A large accumulation of this Season’s Stock at an average reduction of 25 per cent., including som 
iarvellously cheap lots of : 


FANCY DRESSES FRENCH CAMBRICS 

FOULARDS & TUSSORES CHINA BATISTE 

SEA SIDE COSTUMES LAWNS & PIQUES { 
WALKING COSTUMES BLACK SILKS ( 
COSTUMES FOR TRAVELLING COLOURED SILKS 
NEW POLONAISES JAPANESE SILKS 

CHEAP GRENADINES TRAVELLING CLOAKS, &c. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534, 585, 536, 587, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
oDD LENGTHS: \ 

| 

| 


Large cheap lot of odd Dress lengths of Silks, Satins, Mixed Fabrics, Reps, Alpacas, Poplins, 
Dusters, Sheetings, Hollands, Calicos, Long 


Skirtings, De Laines, Plain Drapery, Linens, Towellings, 
20 yards each, will all be marked in plain 


Cloths, Carpets, Woollens, Tweeds, &c. in lengths of 8 to 
figures, at a reduction of about one-third. 
ODD LOTS. 
300 bundles Ladies and Children’s Underclothing, Stays, and Petticoats. 
250 plain and fancy Washing Skirts, white and various colours 2/11 to 6/11 each. 
400 Parasols and Sunshades. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON W-. 


534 5385, 365 537, 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE DEAF! 
ORCHARDS CURE FOR DEAFNESS, 


E AY BE Usrep WitH PERFECT SAFETY. 

Contains nothing which can possibly injure the Kar. Price 134d. per bottle; free, -by post for 15 stampe. { 
Gratirying Curg.—Thomas Leckyer says :—‘‘ About three months ago I was s0 det that I could not hear St. 

Thomas’ as I walked threugh the churchyard, and as to going to church it was no 

good at all, for fer Deafness’ I was quite 


restored, and last 5 


Prepared by 
Any Chemist not haying it in stock will procure it without difficulty from the London Wholesale Agents, 


RIMMEL’S CHOICE PE 
JHLANG-IHLANG, VANDA, HENNA, JOCKEY CLUB, VIOLET, TEA, COFFEE and oth 
sweet perfumes, from 2s. 6d. ; : 
et URE: 6d. and ls. 
IMEL’S far-fame ILET VINEGAR, ls., 2s. 6d. 5s. Vi i 
ee ena, aetghttly aarant, eX ; 6d., and 6s. Violet Water, 3s. 6d. Toilet 
MMEL’ NTINE, for whitening the Teeth and i 
RI MMEL’S STIMULUS for promoting the a owthot the ey aan ode MB 
RIMMEL’S VIOLET-SCENTED OATMEAL, for softening the hands, 6d. ya 
RIMMEL’S PERLINE, a perfectly innocuous white, in packets 1s., and boxes, 2s. 6d 4 
ie aa ne a saprovne bes complexion in packets 1s., boxes 28, 6d 
M) NE, a refined Toilet Powder, i ti i ing whi 
i rai 2e, 6d. imparting to the skin a dazzling whiteness 
RIMMEL’S NEW REVERSIBLE PERFUME FOUNTAINS (Storer’s Patent) ca bi | 
playing perpetually, and is the most ingenious and simple ever devised. Pee poh eaten | 
\ 


List on application, 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 

PERFUMER TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, sf 
96, Strand; 128, Regent-street ; and 24, Cornhill, London. 76, King’s-road, | 
Brighton, 17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. | 


oer 


ECONOMY IN GRAPE MOURNING. 
ONE FOLD of KAY & RICHARDSON’S 
NEW PATENT ALBERT CRAPE 
IS AS THICK as TWO FOLDS of the old make. 


rx = 


GEORGE REES 


IS THE BEST HOUSE FOR 


Chromos, Engravings, and Oleographs, 


FROM THE MOST CELEBR ATED MASTERS. 
41, 42, and 43, RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


(Opposite Drury Lane Theatre). 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


By its action in absorbing all impure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, is found to give speedy 
relief in all cases of 


INDIGESTION, ACIDITY, GOUT, FLATULENCY; IMPURE BREATH, BILE, &. 
BRAGG’S FINELY LEVIGATED CHARCOAL, 
As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, 


Sold in Bottles, 2s, and 4s. 6d. each, by the Manufacturer, J. L. BRAGG, 2, Wigmore- 
street, Cavendish-square, London, W., and all Chemists. 


6, St. Clement’s Inn Passage, Strand, London, W.C. 
at 2&8, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C., 
1872. 
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